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-Introduction- 


For Orthodox Jews, the Torah is the divine, revelatory instruction for God’s covenantal 
people and their descendants which was dictated to Moses by God atop the sacredness of Mount 
Sinai.! For conservative Christians, the Torah or “Pentateuch” along with the prophets and the 
rest of the Hebrew Bible are equally valid, yet they place their faith in the Messiah and Son of 
God who is Jesus Christ, the sacrificial incarnation of the divine and perfect revelation to the 
world, that was foreshadowed in the Old Testament and realized in the New Testament.? For 
them, the Bible is the Word of God, indeed, ““God-Breathed,” written by men and inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. For the far-reaching majority of Muslims, the Qur’an is the finality of God’s 
eternally, un-created speech that was revealed over a period of twenty-three years to 
Muhammad, who is the seal of the prophets and concluding bearer of revelation. It is a flawless 
navigational guide to the straight path and a true remedial message that was corrupted and 
tarnished by the idolatry and forgetfulness of the “People of the Book.”? 


The common origins found within the scriptures of these three lasting movements 
surrounds the concrete, monotheistic faith of Abraham. Such commonality has earned them the 
designation, “Abrahamic Faiths.” This title, while upholding the many similarities among the 
Bible and the Qur’an has also had the tendency to minimize significant differences. To be sure, 
both the Bible and the Qur’an do share many of the same characters as shown in their related 
stories; however, the way these stories are told within both texts reveals profound variations. 
Instead of focusing primarily upon the variety of differences found in the shared human 
characters of the Bible and the Qur’an, this study will focus principally upon the most 
foundational personality of all, of which all three traditions affirm is only “One.” How is God 


' Along with the indispensable nature of the Torah (Instruction), the Nevi’im (Prophets) and the Kethuvim (Writings) 
also make up the Tanak, the Hebrew or Jewish Bible and play an imperative role in Jewish historical and theological 
understanding. 

? Despite some differences in orderly canonization, the Christian “Old Testament” and the Hebrew Bible contain the 
same books. 

3 This common qur’anic title refers most readily to Jews and Christians and their revelations that came in the Torah 
and the Gospel. For the Qur’an both the Torah and the Gospel are authentic revelations but have undergone 
idolatrous pollution. A central aim of the Qur’an is to offer a calling for Jews and Christians to see again the 
authenticity of their former revelations. It could be said that the revelation of the Qur’an through Muhammad 
functions as a re-revelation to Jews and Christians, reminding them of God’s original revelatory truth that came 
through Moses and Jesus. 
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portrayed within the common accounts of the Bible and Qur’an? What does each story imply or 
assert about God and God’s relation to the world? Examining aspects of the stories of Creation, 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus, this presentation seeks to bring to light the Qur’an’s 
theological refinements of biblical anthropomorphism, that is, the biblical tendency to speak of 
God in overtly humanlike ways.* The Qur’an has de-anthropomorphized what it understands as 
“idolatrous” biblical stories and upheld what Muslims hold to be the true depiction of God, the 
ever-transcendent, all-mighty, all-knowing and all-encompassing single God.> As we shall see, 
in many cases the Qur’ans retelling of the biblical stories often results in distinctive theological 
paths that alter the portrait of God, humans and the world at large. 


A Historical Glance 


Before commencing, a few important historical points are necessary. In the time of 
Muhammad (570-632), Judaism and Christianity were both progressing and evolving in 
intriguing ways. They were engaged in diverse articulations of their own self understanding 
which inherently involved a continual working-out of authoritative teachings, internal and 
external relationships, attitudes toward religious others, and the complexities of present 
structures, both political and societal.* This was a formative and tense period for both Judaism 
and Christianity as each struggled to articulate their relation to one another and their shared 
residence within the Abrahamic lineage. Disagreements abounded in regard to non-biblical 
interpretive traditions and myths within Judaism, and within major Christian doctrines due to the 
influences and circulation of apocryphal texts.’ Further, there was the age-old polytheistic 
presence of pagan religion that added additional complexities to a truly multifarious religious 
landscape. According to Muslims, this was the age of “Jahiliya” or “ignorance,” when 
polytheism, unbelief, and barbarism dominated Arabia. This was the pre-Islamic, seventh 
century world of which Muhammad grew up and it was this period of ignorance that would 
ultimately render submission to the rise of Islam. 


‘Both the Qur’an and Hadith literature have their fair share of anthropomorphism as well; yet as this presentation 
seeks to articulate, the Qur’an has sought to correct overt and inappropriate biblical anthropomorphism in the 
selected stories and provide the true version that avoids any false association with God. The actual term 
“anthropomorphism” stems from the Greek word anthropos which means “human being” and morphe which means 
“form.” As a relatively modern term (developed in the 18" century), there are, according to Islamic scholar Zulfigar 
Ali Shah, at least two major forms of anthropomorphism directly relevant to our study: “physical 
anthropomorphism” which allots physical or bodily features to God and “mental, psychichal, or psychological 
anthropomorphism” which ascribes to God human emotions such as love, anger, grief, desire and repentance. 
Zulfigar Ali Shah, Anthropomorphic Depictions of God: The Concept of God in Judaic, Christian and Islamic 
Traditions: Representing the Unrepresentable (London & Washington: The International Institute of Islamic 
Thought, 2012), 400. This monumental piece of scholarship is a fantastically in-depth analysis of the issue of 
anthropomorphism throughout the developmental theologies of the Abrahamic faiths. 

5 To be sure, the Bible also has verses that reflect the transcendent and omnipotent power that is so readily 
conceived in the Qur’an. 

® Walter H. Wagner, Opening the Qur’an: Introducing Islam’s Holy Book (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 2008), 24. 

7 For more on the position of Judaism and Christianity in pre-Islamic Arabia, see Omid Safi, Memories of 
Muhammad: Why the Prophet Matters (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 2009), 77-83. 
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While it is largely understood by most scholars that Muhammad had no direct access to 
Judaic and Christian interpretive traditions, he certainly was influenced, like those prophetic 
persons before him, by an overwhelmingly oral culture that offered a wide-ranging circulation of 
religious ideas.* According to John Kaltner, scholar of both the Bible and Qur’an, there was a 
Jewish presence in Medina with which the earliest Muslims would have interacted. Christianity 
too was present in nearby lands such as Yemen, the southernmost regions of the Arabian 
peninsula, and Abyssinia, an African territory across the Red Sea, likely visited by Muslims 
during Muhammad’s lifetime. As Islam was emerging, there were also Jewish and Christian 
converts who brought with them their knowledge and experience of their former religious 
identities.° As Muslim scholar Fazlure Rahman concedes, “...Islam partly took shape by 
adopting certain important ideas from Judaism and Christianity and criticizing others. Indeed, 
Islam’s self-definition is partly the result of its attitude to these two religions and their 
communities.”!° 


One can certainly imagine the difficulties of trying to amalgamate and mend the 
convictions, both similar and dissimilar, of newly converted Muslims, as well as the pressure to 
stand assertive in the presence of those Jews, Christians and polytheistic pagans that would not 
convert. To be sure, through the advent of revelation, Muhammad understood himself as the 
prophetic bearer of a divine curative message that would bring stability and identifiable truth to 
the divisive and idolatrous inter-religious fissures present within Judaism, Christianity and 
society as a whole. This message was the Qur’an, the final divine disclosure to humankind. 


In contrast to the Bible, most traditional Muslims believe the Qur’an is the pure and 
uncorrupted revelation, reminder, and guide that brings clarity to the distorted former revelations 
that came in the Gospel and the Torah. Scholar Zulfigar Ali Shah speaks directly to this 
conviction, “‘...the Qur’an...is believed to have been revealed as a corrective measure, to rectify 
not only the polytheistic conceptions of God but also to clarify and amend Jewish and Christian 
compromises with regards to God’s transcendence.”!! It is important to note then, that for 
Muslims, when the Bible diverges from the Qur’an in any variety of ways, such as in narrative 
details, prophetic and human portrayals, and for the purpose of this discussion, in theological 
renderings, the later is the irrevocable truth. For Muslims, the Qur’an has undoubtedly rectified 
the all too human picture of God that spans the pages of the biblical stories. With this being said, 
let us now turn to the texts themselves to begin our investigation.” 


8 Mark Hillmer, “The Book of Genesis in the Qur’an,” Word & World, 14 no. 2 (1994): 195. 

° John Kaltner, /shmael Instructs Isaac: An Introduction to the Qur’an for Bible Readers (Collegeville, MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 1999), 19. 

‘0 Fazlur Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur’an (Chicago & London: The University of Chicago Press, 2009), 162. 
'! Shah, Anthropomorphic Depictions of God, 400. 

"2 The biblical translation utilized in this presentation is the New International Version and the qur’anic translation 
is, M.A.S Abdel Hallem, The Qur’an (New York: Oxford University Press, 2004). 
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-Creation- 


Both the Bible and the Qur’an adamantly assert that humans are, and indeed dwell within, 
a creation. The sky, mountains, plants, animals, humans and everything that exists are what the 
Qur’an calls ayat or “signs” to humanity of the creative activity of God. Certainly, the 
conviction within Judaism, Christianity and Islam that the world exists as a creation, implies that 
life is inherently meaningful; life has purpose. As God repeatedly states throughout Genesis 1:1- 
2:3 creation is “good.” Within each tradition God did not create only to back away and watch 
from afar, as a deist view proposes; rather, God creates and is continually involved with God’s 
good creation. This conviction is a point of agreement between Jews, Christians and Muslims; 
the universe is created and sustained by God. Yet, what kind of God is this? This section shall 
bring to light both the qur’anic and biblical renderings of God’s creative activity and power. 


To “Be!” or “Let there Be?” 


Muslim scholar, speaker and activist, Farid Esack articulates that “Belief in the existence 
of one transcendent Creator and the struggle to live within all the implication of that belief may 
be said to be at the core of the Qur’an’s message. The Creator is arguably the single most 
important subject of the Qur’an.”'* Within the Qur’an there is a distinctive emphasis upon the 
ultimate and absolute power of God’s authoritative speech in the act of creation. Unquestionably 
for God, creation is as simple as a verbal command. Surah 36:82-83 states this clearly, “...when 
He wills something to be, His way is to say, “Be”—and it is! So glory be to Him in whose Hand 
lies control over all things...” The large majority of Muslims affirm creatio ex nihilo, that is, 
creation from nothing. This claim assures that nothing exists alongside God and that God 
certainly doesn’t need any primordial materials, supplies or help for that matter, in creating. 
Rather, God’s creative action is marked by omnipotent ability, transcending supremacy, and a 


'3 Critical scholarship has long noted that there are two versions of creation in Genesis. Genesis 1:1-2:3 portrays a 
more cosmic perspective of creation and Gen. 2:4-4:26 focuses primarily upon human origins and their position in 
creation. For excellent, in depth treatment of these two accounts see Marvin A. Sweeney, Tanak: A Theological and 
Critical Introduction to the Jewish Bible (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2012), 55-61. 

'4 Farid Esack, The Qur’an: A User’s Guide (Oxford: Oneworld, 2005), 147. 

'S Tt is important to note that the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo is also affirmed by the majority of Jews and Christians 
for this same reason. However, despite what many affirm, neither the Bible nor the Qur’an explicitly teach this 
doctrine. The majority of Old Testament scholarship concedes that creatio ex nihilo was not Israel’s conception of 
divine creativity. Rather, as Walter Brueggemann states, “Yahweh so ordered the ‘preexistent material substratum,’ 
which was wild, disordered, destructive, and chaotic, to make possible an ordered, reliable place of peaceableness 
and viability.” Interestingly, the Qur’an can be understood in a corresponding matter in which God governs shapes 
and orders already existent chaotic “stuff” into a viable creation. In Surah 21:30, God states, “Are the disbelievers 
not aware that the heavens and the earth used to be joined together [as a solid mass] and that We ripped [or 
unfolded] them apart, that We made every living thing from water?” For more on the issue of creatio ex nihilo in 
the Old Testament and God’s creative relationship with nature in the Qur’an see Walter Bruggemann, Theology of 
the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1997), 158-159; 528-529 and 
Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur’an, 65-79. 
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complete and utter oneness (tawhid).'!© According to Mahmoud Mustafa Ayoub, Scholar of 
Islamic studies and comparative religion, “Transcendence is not simply an expression of power 
and majesty, but also the safeguarding of the absolute against any confusion with the relative.”"” 
Fazlur Rahman also speaks to this important qur’anic conviction. 


...God cannot be regarded as an existent among other existents. In the 
metaphysical realm, there can be no democratic and equal sharing of being 
between the Original, the Creator, the Self-Necessary and the borrowed, the 
created, the contingent... The Qur’anic condemnation of shirk (“assigning partners 
to God”) has its roots firmly in this metaphysical realm and then issues forth in 
the moral field.'* 


Indeed, the assurance that God must not be associated with anything is a ubiquitous feature in 
the Qur’an. A fine example is found in Surah 16:3 which states, “He created the heavens and the 
earth for a true purpose, and He is far above whatever they join with Him!” For the Qur’an, 
associating anything with God or worshiping anything except God alone is shirk—idolatry, the 
most grievous of sins.”° 


The notion that creation is activated by God’s divine speech is by no means foreign to the 
biblical tradition. Where the Qur’an stresses that God effortlessly say’s “Be!” and things are, the 
Bible, in the first chapter of Genesis, has a comparable reading that portrays God saying, “Let 
there be.” According to Genesis, each new stage of creation is enacted by the voice of God. 
While there is certainly congruence between the verbal summoning of creation in the qur’anic 
and biblical renderings, a closer look may reveal an intriguing difference that is present in the 
vernacular of each account. It may be a small point, yet it is interesting to see the distinction 
between the Qur’ans commanding “Be!” and Genesis’s seemingly weaker claim, “Let there be.” 
Theologian, Michael Lodahl, observes that the language of Genesis is written grammatically in 
the jussive voice of the Hebrew language. He states, “The jussive voice has a ‘softer’ tone, we 
could say, than that of the imperative, the language of command...the jussive voice is more like 


‘6 While God is often referred to in the first person singular forms (I, My, Mine) in the Qur’an, scholars and students 
often highlight the common plural usage (We, Us, Our) as well. Given the absolute affirmation of tawhid, Muslims 
understand this as a style of speech, a first person plural designation of the “majestic self.” One might wonder 
however, if God’s plural usage might also refer to the Qur’an too. Interestingly, both the Qur’an and Muslims assert 
that there exists with God the uncreated “Mother of the Book.” See Surah 43:3-4 and 13:39. For more on God’s 
uncompromising unity in the Qur’an see Shah, Anthropomorphic Depictions of God, 494-543. 

'7 Mahmoud Ayoub, “The Speaking Qur’an and the Silent Qur’an: A Study of the Principles and Development of 
Imami Shi’! tafsir” in Andrew Rippin, Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur’an (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1988), 178. 

'8 Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur’an, 4. 

‘9 Presumably the “they” of which this verse speaks is Jews and Christians, the “People of the Book.” 

20 The Bible certainly has many passages that press this same point. Take Isaiah 44:6 for example which states, 
“This is what the Lord says—Israel’s King and Redeemer, the Lord Almighty: I am the first and I am the last; apart 
from me there is no God.” This is a repeated conviction throughout the biblical text. 
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a tone of permission, of invitation, and not especially of unilateral command...the jussive 
communicates desire, or what one wishes might be the case.””! 


In the first chapter of Genesis we are often presented with phrases that seemingly reflect 
a type of wanting on God’s part, what can even be seen as a desire for collaboration in the action 
of creation. For example, we read, “Let the waters bring forth swarms of living creatures 
(1:20),” and “Let the land bring forth living creatures of every kind (1:24).” Interestingly 
enough, it is only after God calls upon the creative involvement of the “waters” and the “land,” 
that God famously states, “Let us make man in our image, in our likeness... (1:24).” Indeed, 
such locutions seemingly function as God’s permission or invitation for creation to progress, not 
primarily through an autarchic divine command, but rather through a call and response co- 
creation in which both God and creation collaborate in pursuit of higher creative and orderly 
ends. It is almost as if God is requesting assistance with the process of creation, that both God 
and creation might be a kind of creative team. Such language certainly gives a different effect 
than the divine qur’anic command “Be!” And yet, could it be that the Qur’ans usage of the more 
powerful imperative seeks to correct a problematic view of God in Genesis, one in which God 
may seek assistance in creating and one that calls God’s power and transcendence into question? 


In Genesis, divine action is portrayed in a more relational manner in which creatures 
come alongside God in the process of creation. As Walter Brueggemann states, God’s work in 
creation is “never an act of raw, sovereign power, but is an act saturated with covenantal, ethical 
intentionality.”> While this may equally be said of God in the Qur’an, it appears that the Qur’an, 
perhaps in an effort to avoid any notion of creaturely dependence and association (which leans 
dangerously towards idolatry) has elevated the theological picture to one that portrays an 
absolute power and transcendence, where no assistance or creaturely co-creation is needed or 
even possible. Without a doubt, this is the theological position of the majority of the world’s 
Muslims. After all, does God need help like a human? What possible contribution could the 
creaturely realm offer God? Are God and creation contingently intertwined? These questions 
could be asked in the face of what the Qur’an understands as a “corrupted” and idolatrous 
depiction of God. 4 


*1 Michael Lodahl, Claiming Abraham: Reading the Bible and the Qur’an Side by Side (Grand Rapids: Brazos Press, 
2010), 47. 

>? Tf not also a reference to the “majestic self,” one might wonder as to whom (or what) the plural usage of “us” and 
“our” refer to in this verse. Given the contextual setting however, it appears this usage intentionally works to 
articulate the rather ambiguous nature of God’s relationship to creation. Indeed, there is a type of co-creative 
association between God and creation as they work together to make humanity, who is the very crown of the six day 
creation sequence. We will discuss the qur’anic response regarding humanity as God’s “image” in the following 
section on Adam. 

3 Bruggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 158. 

4 Tt should be stated however, that the Qur’an does utilize other pictures of God’s creative capacity besides the 
effortless command to “Be.” Rather than a creation out of nothing (which lacks clarity in the Qur’an), the Qur’an 
often maintains humans were created out of “sperm drops.” Examples include Surah’s 75:37-39, 53:45-46, and 
32:7-8. Similarly, the famous Surah 96:1-2, “The Clot,” which has traditionally been understood as Muhammad’s 
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Divine Rest or Divine Power? 


Moving forward, both the Bible and the Qur’an proclaim that God created in six days. 
The biblical material in Genesis is quite a bit more detailed than the Qur’an as each creative day 
progresses into the next. The Qur’an however, in numerous places, recalls creation in ways 
familiar to Genesis. Surah 7:54 does just that, “Your Lord is God, who created the heavens and 
earth in six Days, then established Himself on the throne; He makes the night cover the day in 
swift pursuit; He created the sun, moon, and stars to be subservient to His command; all creation 
and command belong to Him. Exalted be God, Lord of the Worlds!” It is important to note 
again the Qur’an’s emphasis on God’s power in creation, “all creation and command belong to 
Him.” Genesis is not as explicit in this regard. 


In accord with their scriptures, Jews, Christians, and Muslims most definitely harmonize 
on the “six days” of creation. Yet profound dissonance arises when, in the biblical account, the 
sixth day of creation rolls into the seventh day. Interestingly enough, according to Genesis, the 
seventh day is not another day of creation for God, but rather a day when God takes a breather. 
Genesis 2:2-3 confirms, “By the seventh day God had finished the work he had been doing; so 
on the seventh day he rested from all his work. And God blessed the seventh day and made it 
holy, because on it he rested from all the work of creating that he had done.” Now, anyone who 
takes a moment to think about this verse (especially if they are reading in a literalistic manner) 
must immediately asks a few important questions, indeed questions that Muhammad himself 
might have pondered. What kind of God considers creation work? Does God fatigue like a 
human, needing time to rest? It certainly goes without saying; this verse is wildly 
anthropomorphic and portrays God as vulnerable. Professor of religious studies, Herman Beck, 
recalls a Muslim student’s response to the biblical claim of divine rest, 


...It’s the absurd idea that God Almighty, the Creator of heaven and earth, should 
need a rest. How on earth could God be tired? In the Qur’an it is completely 
different. There is nothing like unto him. So God is also unlike a human being. 
Humans have needs, God is sufficient. Saying that God needed to rest is giving 
him human needs. That is absurd.’ 


When we turn to the Qur’an we find something very fascinating. Whereas in Genesis, by 
the seventh day, God seemingly collapses on an old wooden throne with a glass of cold 
lemonade, exhausted from the difficulty of creating, the Qur’an is silent about a seventh day. 
Rather, God creates in six days only and then sits upon a throne of power, commanding and 
controlling all things. Even more interesting, the Qur’an directly challenges the biblical notion 
that God needed rest after creating. Surah 46:33 states, “Do the disbelievers not understand that 
God... created the heavens and earth and did not tire...He has power over everything.” 


first revelation, speaks of God creating out of a blood clot. And, as already noted in footnote 7, Surah 21:30 speaks 
of God creating from water. 
°5 Marlies Ter Borg, Sharing Mary: Bible and Qur’an Side by Side (Charleston: CreateSpace, 2011), 68. 
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Similarly, Surah 50:38 could not be more explicit when God says, “We created the heavens, the 
earth and everything between, in six Days without tiring.” Undoubtedly, the Qur’an is very 
uncomfortable with the anthropomorphic theological depictions found in Genesis. As already 
mentioned, attributing needs, let alone human qualities to God is shirk! The Qur’an has refined 
this anthropomorphic God and redirected its theology away from idolatry by elevating God’s all- 
controlling power and otherworldly transcendence. 


-Adam- 


After the creation of the heavens and the earth and the plethora of creatures that abide 
therein, God then creates a garden dwelling human. To be sure, this creature is different from 
the rest as it has the ability to exercise freedom and holds a divinely employed position of earthly 
responsibility. For both the Bible and the Qur’an, the story of Adam is significant. For those 
who are familiar with these stories, the similarities are apparent and can function as common 
ground for Jews, Christians and Muslims. However, as one can observe, the stories also reveal 
striking differences that remain consistent with the Qur’ans striving to overhaul a less than 
adequate biblical theology.”° 


“Image” or “Khalifa?” 


In both the biblical and qur’anic stories God creates Adam and endows him with a very 
special designation and purpose. As mentioned above, God states in Genesis 1:26, “Let us make 
man in our image, in our likeness, and let them rule over the fish of the sea and the birds of the 
air, over the livestock, and over all the earth, and over all the creatures that move along the 
ground.” In the Qur’an, Surah 2:30, God speaks to the angels and says, “I will put a khalifa on 
earth.” The word khalifa is often translated as “vicegerent,” “deputy,” or “successor.” Most 
widely used among scholarship, it seems is “vicegerent.” 


It is immediately apparent that the Qur’an has avoided and indeed seeks to correct the 
problematic anthropomorphic view of God in the Genesis verse. As seen already, the Qur’an 
and Muslim tradition find it wholly inappropriate, even idolatrous, to associate God’s “image” 
and God’s “likeness” with humanity. Is God a physical being that has an “image?” Can humans 


6 Contrasting the Bible, in the Qur’an, Adam is the first prophet and begins a lineage of prophets that include Noah, 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses and Jesus, some of which are not traditionally understood as prophets in the Bible. In 
addition to these, many other qur’anic, “prophets” are mentioned in the Bible. The Qur’an also speaks of prophetic 
figures not mentioned in the biblical text such as Salih and Hud. It is important to stress that the Qur’an underscores 
a congruent linage of prophets that essentially preach the same message found in the Qur’an: A warning of 
impending judgment and a call to repentance and return to the one true God. Michael Lodahl comments, “In the 
Qur’an, the office or function of the prophet is the quintessential religious role, the ultimate calling. Prophets are 
not highlighted for their individual characteristics or unique quirks; rather, their lives and words are presented in a 
virtually uniform way in order to underscore their similarity—both in their faithfulness to their prophetic calling and 
in the content of their preaching.” Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 113. 
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possibly resemble the “likeness” of God? For the Qur’an, such language is dangerous and must 
be emphatically rejected. And this rejection does not simply stop with language but extends also 
into the realm of art and architecture. John Kaltner illuminates this very point. 


The notion of humanity being created in the divine image is completely absent 
from the Qur’an and the reason for this is that the idea violates one of the central 
beliefs of Islam. As a faith that frowns upon any visual representation or 
depiction of the deity, Islam is a prime example of an aniconic religion. Allah, as 
a completely transcendent deity, is outside common human experience and 
therefore cannot be drawn, sculpted, painted, or imaged in any other way. To do 
so is one of the worst sins a Muslim can commit since it is an example of shirk, or 
associating something created with the eternal divine nature.’ 


Kaltner’s words cannot be overstressed enough as this conviction permeates virtually all aspects 
of the Islamic world, ranging from theology to art and architecture. To be sure, affirming an 
idolatrous God-human resemblance, as Genesis closely does is yet another example of the 
tarnished biblical theology the Qur’an seeks to refurbish. So serious is this issue in fact, that the 
Qur’an threatens with punishments of hell fire. 


Despite the Qur’ans rational dissension towards the theological blunder in Genesis, both 
designations bestow upon humans a very similar, if not identical function. It has been said 
among contemporary biblical scholarship that the phraseology of Genesis, “in our image” and 
“according to our likeness” serves to reflect the ancient practices of political leaders who would 
construct statues in their own likeness to place around the empire as a reminder of who holds the 
power .”* In this sense then, as Michael Lodahl states, the language of Genesis may reveal a 
knowledge of this practice and thus imagines humans as the “functional images of the Creator 
within the realm of creation itself, representing or standing in for their Maker.” This notion is 
akin to the qur’anic designation khalifa or “vicegerent,” which is a representative and responsible 
role, imparted by God, for the benefit and success of creation. In this regard, and consistent with 
the qur’anic vision of vicegerency, Falzur Rahman states, “There is no doubt that a central aim of 
the Qur’an is to establish a viable social order on earth that will be just and ethically based.”*° 
This is certainly something on which Jews, Christians, and Muslims can work together. 


Who Knows the Names? 


Also significant to both the biblical and qur’anic presentations of Adam’s story are the 
garden scenes that revolve around the issue of “naming.” In Genesis 2:8-3:24, Adam dwells in 
the garden, which we are told is “east” and called “Eden.” Eden is thoroughly earthly and 
Genesis even names some geographically centered rivers that function as the gardens source of 


27 Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 32. 

8 Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 82. 

9 Ibid. 

3° Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur’an, 37. 
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life, Pishon, Gihon, and familiar to most, the Tigris and Euphrates.*! Genesis tells us that Adam 
is employed in the garden with the God-given vocation to “work it and take care of it.” God 
then, beginning an exchange with Adam, thinks to God’s self, “It is not good for the man to be 
alone. I will make a helper suitable for him.” God then takes the animals, “the beast of the field 
and the birds of the air,” that were formed out of the ground and presents them before Adam “‘to 
see what he would name them.” Indeed, Genesis states that “whatever the man called each living 
creature, that was its name...all the livestock, the birds of the air and the beasts of the field.” 
Yet, as the narrative continues, we are told, perhaps with a tone disappointment, that “for Adam 
no suitable helper was found.” Interestingly, only then does God cause Adam to fall into a “deep 
sleep” in order to make “a woman” out of his rib. 


In the Qur’an we are presented with a fascinating brief narrative that is thoroughly 
divergent from the account in Genesis. Showing consistency, the qur’anic report gives the 
Genesis scene a complete makeover, adding additional material and subtracting idolatrous and 
unsuitable human-like theology. In the qur’anic scene, Surah 2:30-39, there are angels present 
and God tells them that God is going to put a khalifa on earth. Surprised with God and 
outwardly jealous, the angels reply, “How can You put someone there who will cause damage 
and bloodshed, when we celebrate Your praise and proclaim Your holiness?” In an omniscient 
fashion, God reminds them, “I know things you do not” and then, correcting the biblical error, 
the Qur’an says that God, “taught Adam the names of all things.” 


The disturbing implication in Genesis is that God brought the animals to Adam because 
God did not yet know the names of the animals, or for that matter, the names Adam would give 
them. God is presented with a sense of curiosity and wonder about what Adam will do, as if God 
doesn’t know. And even more troubling perhaps is the inference that only after Adam creatively 
undergoes the task of naming the animals, we are told that “no suitable helper was found.” It’s 
as if God didn’t realize that none of the animals presented to Adam would be a good partner for 
him. 


This is a drastically anthropomorphic God, one which wonders, doesn’t know, and 
seemingly learns. The Qur’an works to offer a more theologically refined approach where God 
indeed, “knows things you do not” and is the sole giver of knowledge and meaning. Contrasting 
Genesis, in the qur’anic scene, the human doesn’t seem to have creative capacities outside of 
what God already knows. Adam must be passively taught information and meaning, the “names 
of all things.”*? Certainly, for the Qur’an, God has always had knowledge of all things, never 


3! Scholars agree that the region identified by these river systems was most likely ancient Mesopotamia. 

3? Tn the Qur’an, passivity and prophet-hood seem tightly joined. Certainly, the most notable example is 
Muhammad, who by Muslim tradition was illiterate and thus, a submissively passive instrument by which the 
Qur’an was revealed. Of course, arguments abound in regard to whether Muhammad was actually literate or not. 
What is at stake is obviously qur’anic origins. Many critique the idea of Muhammad’s illiteracy saying it only serves 
to assure the fully divine origin of the revelation. 
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wonders about what might happen and is definitely not taught by trial and error. After all, such 
qualities are fundamentally human. 


In the Qur’an, after God has taught Adam the names of all things, God presents him to 
the angels and commands them, “Tell me the names of these [that is, all things] if you truly think 
you can.” Wholly consistent with the qur’anic conviction, the angels reply, “May You be 
glorified! We have knowledge only of what You have taught us. You are the All Knowing and 
All Wise.” God then instructs Adam to tell the angels the names of things and God states with 
authority, “Did I not tell you that I know what is hidden in the heavens and on earth, and that I 
know what you reveal and what you conceal?” Without a doubt, this is a different theological 
picture than is presented in Genesis. 


Garden Where? 


There is also an interesting difference that arises in regard to the gardens of paradise in 
both the biblical and qur’anic accounts. As already mentioned, the biblical Garden of Eden is 
presented as occupying a specific geographic region on earth. As the narrative continues in 
Genesis, the woman (who will later be named Eve by Adam) is found to be a good partner for 
Adam and they both abide in earthy paradise until they are deceived by the serpent and disobey 
God by eating of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil.* Their disobedience expels them 
from the blissful garden and condemns them to begin the toilsome and difficult drama that is life 
outside of Eden. 


Contrasting Genesis, the Qur’an doesn’t mention any earthly garden; rather, it seems to 
portray this garden as elsewhere. Remember, God tells the angels that Adam is going to be put 
on earth and then the angels ask God, “How can You put someone there...” who will essentially 
cause chaos? Both God and the angels speak of earth as if it is somewhere else, indeed a place 
where they are not. The qur’anic story progresses with God commanding the angels to “Bow 
down before Adam.” But, one jinn named J/blis or Satan disobeyed God and refused to bow.** 
God then tells Adam, “...live with your wife in this garden. Both of you eat freely there as you 
will, but do not go near this tree or you will become wrong doers.” Interestingly, “this” garden 
of which God speaks seems to be where both God and the angels are as well. According to 


33 Subsequent Christian tradition would see the “serpent,” as Satan (See Revelation 12:9). Interestingly however, 
Satan is nowhere to be seen in Genesis; rather the serpent is a creature that is “more crafty than any of the wild 
animals the Lord God had made.” 

34 Contrary to Genesis, Satan is an explicit and important character in this garden scene and throughout the Qur’an 
in general. He is one who “sows discord” and is the “sworn enemy of man.” See Surah 17:53. While some have 
seen Satan as an angel, the majority of scholarship understands him as jinn, a type of creaturely spirit that is 
different from the angels. Jinn have free will and according to the Qur’an are made from “smokeless fire.” See 
surah 55:14-15. See also surah 72 called “The Jinn.” It recounts an account of what a group of jinn said when they 
heard qur’anic recitation and understood its veracity. For an excellent treatment of Satan and evil as a core theme of 
the Qur’an, refer to Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur’an, 212-131. 

35 Whereas in Genesis, Adams wife became “Eve;” in the Qur’an this name is never mentioned; rather, Adam’s wife 
is simply “Adam’s wife.” 
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humanities scholar, Jean-Pierre Isbouts, one Muslim tradition suggests that the qur’anic garden 
was not located in the earthy realm, but in the heavenly realms.*° This makes sound sense and 
actually appears consistent with the Qur’an’s endeavor to correct biblical anthropomorphic 
tendencies. Besides, why would God’s paradise be on earth as Genesis records? Is this not 
closely associating God with the human trivialities of the earthen realm? For the Qur’an, God is 
far from such things. 


The qur’anic story continues with the disobedient and satanic Iblis making Adam and his 
wife “slip” and lose “the state they were in.” Due to this disobedience God exclaims, “Get out, 
all of you! You are each other’s enemy! On earth you will have a place to stay and livelihood 
for a time.” To be sure, God’s words give the clear impression that Adam, his wife, and Iblis 
have been banished from the heavenly garden and now must inhabit the earth below. Walter 
Wagner speaks of this shift from the heavens to the earth, “God did not intend Adam and his 
wife to live permanently in the heavenly Garden. The divine plan entailed the human couple 
taking up their caliphate on earth. The time in the Garden was meant to prepare them with 
further knowledge and skills for their earthly tasks.”3? Indeed, both Adam and his wife’s 
premature eviction from the heaven-held garden commences their first act upon the earthly stage 
of life, a stage to which God is wholly other. 


-Noah- 


The story of Noah has captured the imaginations of “Abrahamic” adherents across the 
ages. Whether in synagogues, churches or mosques, in Sunday school for youngsters or in the 
sanctuary for adults, the narrative has provided numerous pedagogical and spiritual insights for 
Jews, Christians and Muslims alike. Many have sought to prove the flood and biblical and 
qur’anic enthusiasts and adventurers continue to hunt down the ark location somewhere within 
Genesis’s “mountains of Ararat” and the Qur’an’s “Mount Judi.” Both arguably different 
locations have been claimed as the resting place of Noah’s legendary ark by their respective 
religious communities. In the Bible, Noah’s account is found in Genesis Chapters 6-9 and in the 
Qur’an, the story is re-visited, alluded to and mentioned in many different places. The longest 
and most notable for this discussion is Surah 11:25-49; however the shorter Surahs, 7:60-65 and 
71, which is titled “Noah,” are also accommodating. 


Despite creative attempts at harmonizing Noah’s famed tale in the Bible and the Qur’an, 
the stories are strikingly different at both profound and provocative levels.** Not only do the 
stories differ in length and narrative detail, but as expected, they also differ notably in the 
character portrayal of Noah, his family and relational ties, and especially in the depiction of God. 
As we will see, the Qur’an has again edited, omitted and by its standard, corrected objectionable 


3 Jean-Pierre Isbouts, From Moses to Muhammad (Santa Monica: Pantheon Press, 2011), 41. 
37 Walter H. Wagner, Opening the Qur’an (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2008), 64-65. 
38 This certainly is not to say there are not points of contact and possible collaboration between the two stories. 
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anthropomorphic theology, rendering its story very much dissimilar; indeed as dissimilar, 
perhaps, as Mount Ararat is from Mount Judi.*° Before looking to the divergent theologies 
presented in both stories, a look to some central differences in the character of Noah is 
warranted, for his portrayal in both accounts is also reflected in the presentations of God. 


Favor or Fervor? 


In the biblical text, Noah, who “found favor in the eyes of the Lord,” is presented as a 
voiceless and passive figure that keeps to himself and does “everything just as God commanded 
him.” In fact, in Genesis, Noah never actually speaks a word to anyone.*’ He is just a regular 
fellow who was “blameless among the people of his time” and “walked with God.” He is 
highlighted for his active obedience and righteousness, positive traits that have presumably 
gained for him “favor” in God’s eyes.“! John Kaltner agrees with this point, “Such a consistent 
portrayal of the character [Noah], particularly given the lack of any dialogue on his part, points 
in the direction of seeing his obedience and compliance to the divine will as the quality that 
distinguishes Noah and leads to his rescue from the flood.” 


In sharp contrast, Noah in the Qur’an, is a fierce, fire-breathing preacher and prophet of 
God, whom loaded with all the appropriate “Omni’s,” has uniquely sent to warn his people of 
their idolatry and thus the coming doom.*? Noah is not passive or silent but a blow horn of 
prophetic caution on behalf of both the destructive power and forgiving mercy of God. Whereas 
Noah is virtually speechless in Genesis, he will not be silenced in the Qur’an. His dialogue with 
the “disbelievers” in Surah 11:25-35 illuminates this point and the central reason why God 
intends to bring ruination. 


We sent Noah to his people to say, “I have come to you to give a clear warning: 
worship no one but God. I fear you will have a torment on a painful day.” But 
the prominent disbelievers among his people said, “We can see that you are 
nothing but a mortal like ourselves, and it is clear to see that only the vilest among 
us follow you. We cannot see how you are any better than we are. In fact, we 
think you are a liar.” He said, “My people, think: if I did have a clear sign from 
my Lord, and He had given me grace of His Own, though it was hidden from you, 
could we force you to accept it against your will? My people, I ask no reward for 


3° In Genesis, the account is much longer and more detailed in a variety of ways. For example, God gives Noah 
specific instructions about how the ark is to be built including exact measurements, rooms, lower, middle and upper 
decks...etc. See Gen. 6:14-16. 

40 The only exception comes through Noah’s words of curse and blessing at the very end of Genesis Chapter Nine 
after the flood has passed. We will revisit the context of this incident shortly. 

41 See Gen. 6:8-9, 22; 7:5. 

# Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 59. 

43 This essential message should be familiar. As stated in footnote 14, it is the same message of every qur’anic 
prophet before and after Noah, through Jesus and ending with Muhammad. It is in line with the central message of 
the Qur’an, that is to avoid destruction by turning from idolatry and false worship and entering the mercies of the 
one true God. 
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it from you; my reward comes only from God. I will not drive away the faithful: 
they are sure to meet their Lord. I can see you are foolish. My people, who could 
help me against God if I drove the faithful away? Will you not take heed? I am 
not telling you that I hold God’s treasures, or have knowledge of what is hidden, 
or that I am an angel. Nor do I say God will not grant any good to those who are 
despised in your eyes: God Himself knows best what is in their souls. If I did this 
I would be one of the wrongdoers.” They said, “Noah! You have argued with us 
for too long. Bring down on us this punishment you threaten us with, if you are 
telling the truth.” He said, “It is God who will bring it down, if He wishes, and 
you will not be able to escape. My advice will be no use to you if God wishes to 
leave you to your delusions: He is your Lord and to Him you will be returned.” 


Noah engages in a similar dialogue presented in Surah 7:59-64. 


We sent Noah to his people. He said, “My people, serve God: you have no god 
other than Him. I fear for you the punishment of a fearsome Day!” but the 
prominent leaders of his people said, “We believe you are far astray.” He replied, 
“My people, there is nothing astray about me! On the contrary, I am a messenger 
from the Lord of all the Worlds: I am delivering my Lord’s messages to you and 
giving you sincere advice. I know things from God that you do not. Do you find 
it so strange that a message should come from your Lord—through a man in your 
midst—to warn you and make you aware of God so that you may be given 
mercy?” but they called him a liar.” We saved him, and those who were with him 
on the Ark and We drowned those who rejected Our revelations—they were 
willfully blind. 


Though brief, Surah 71, entitled “Noah” also portrays a loud and vocally active prophet pleading 
with his people to turn from idolatry. 


We sent Noah to his people: “Warn your people before, a painful punishment 
come to them.” And so he said, “My people, I am here to warn you plainly. 
Serve God, be mindful of Him and obey me. He will forgive you your sins and 
spare you until your appointed time—when God’s appointed time arrives it 
cannot be postponed. If you only understood!” He said, ‘My Lord, I have called 
my people night and day, but the more I call them, the further they run away: 
every time I call them, so that You may forgive them, they thrust their fingers into 
their ears, cover their heads with their garments, persist in their rejection, and 
grow more insolent and arrogant. I have tried calling them openly. I have tried 
preaching to them in public and speaking to them in private. I said, “Ask 
forgiveness of your Lord: He is ever forgiving. He will send down abundant rain 
from the sky for you; He will give you wealth and sons; He will provide you with 
gardens and rivers. What is the matter with you? Why will you not fear God’s 
majesty, when He has created you stage by stage? Have you ever wondered how 
God created seven heavens, one above the other, placed the moon as a light in 
them and the sun as a lamp, how God made you spring forth from the earth like a 
plant, how He will return you into it and then bring you out again, and how He 
was spread the Earth out for you to walk along its spacious paths.” Noah said, 
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“My Lord they have disobeyed me and followed those whose riches and children 
only increase their ruin; who have made a grand plan, saying ‘Do not renounce 
your gods! Do not renounce Wadd, Suwa’, Yaghuth, Ya’uq or Nasr!’ They have 
led many astray. Lord, bring nothing but destruction down on the evildoers! 
They were drowned and sent to Hell for their evildoings: they found no one to 
help them against God. And Noah said, “Lord, do not leave any disbelievers on 
the earth—if you leave them they will lead Your servants astray and beget only 
sinners and disbelievers—Lord, forgive me, my parents, and whoever enters my 
house as a believer. Forgive believing men and women but bring nothing but ruin 
down on the evildoers!” 


Undeniably, we encounter two very different conceptions of Noah through the accounts 
in Genesis and the Qur’an. In Genesis, Noah is a silent, common man principally highlighted for 
his obedient deeds while in the Qur’an he is a loud, divinely called prophet that saturates his 
listeners with his unending words of warning. As Kaltner articulates, “In the former text 
[Genesis], he is someone who says little and does much while in the later [Qur’an] he says much 
and does little.”** Naturally, Muslims accept that the qur’anic version of Noah has corrected the 
biblical version. In fact, many Muslims find the biblical Noah worthy of offence. Indeed, he 
may not be as “obedient” as Jews and Christians often claim, particularly because of his 
outlandish behavior as portrayed at the end of Genesis chapter 9, the conclusion to the flood 
narrative. 


Naked Noah 


Seemingly distraught over the destructive flood experience, Noah “proceeded to plant a 
vineyard” only to get stone drunk and pass out in the buff. When “Ham, father of Canaan saw 
his father’s nakedness,” he told his brothers Shem and Japheth who proceeded to conserve their 
father’s dignity by turning their heads away and covering Noah’s nakedness with a garment. 
Upon arising Noah learned what had happened and in a frenzy curses Canaan and then blesses 
both Ham and Japheth. “Cursed be Canaan! The lowest of the slaves will he be to his 
brothers...Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem! May Canaan be the slave of Shem. May God 
extend the territory of Japheth; may Japheth live in the tents of Shem, and may Canaan be his 
slave.” Though Noah found favor with God, it is unlikely he will win father of the year. 


These are the only words Noah speaks in the entire Genesis narrative. Obviously, for the 
Qur’an, this is a perfect example of biblical corruption, not only on the part of Noah, a God- 
fearing prophet, but also on the part of God, for in the Qur’an, a prophet speaks and acts in 
accord with divinely given direction. What might this behavior say about God? Undoubtedly, 
for the Qur’an, a prophet who carelessly imbibes to a state of drunken nudity is not a prophet at 


4 Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 60. Scholarship often notes the striking prototypical parallels between the 
qur’anic presentation of Noah and the life of Muhammad. This is a recurrent theme in the Qur’an as it no doubt 
serves to encourage Muhammad who would face analogous trials throughout his prophetic career. For more on this, 
see Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 74-76 and Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 116-117. 
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all. Supporting the solidity of this statement, Muslim scholar Ali Musa Raza Muhajir speaks 
directly to the tainted biblical depiction of qur’anic prophets. “It is simply shocking to see that 
the Bible attributes deceit and lies to Abraham, cheating and treachery to Isaac and Jacob, 
adultery to David, incest to Lot...and at the same time calls them men after God’s own heart, 
pointing perhaps to the defect in God Himself for approving nefarious and heinous practices.’”*° 
For the Qur’an, a correct version of Noah must align with a correct portrayal of God and thus an 
incorrect portrayal of Noah, as in Genesis, corresponds equally to an unfitting and wanting 
theology. Let us now turn to the character of God as presented in the stories of Noah in both the 
Bible and the Qur’an. 


A Grieving God? 


Early in the Genesis account the focus is upon God and God’s words which nicely set the 
stage for the proceeding narrative. Genesis 6:5-7 reads, 


The Lord saw how great man’s wickedness on the earth had become, and that 
every inclination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil all the time. The Lord 
was grieved that he had made man on earth, and his heart was filled with pain. So 
the Lord said, “I will wipe mankind, whom I have created, from the face of the 
earth—men and animals, and creatures that move along the ground, and birds of 
the air—for I am grieved that I have made them.” 


Worthy of mention first is God’s motivation for destroying all life. The wickedness and evil 
hearts of humanity have burned an expanding hole within the earth. Genesis 6:11-12 elaborates 
this wickedness, “...the earth was corrupt in God’s sight and full of violence. God saw how 
corrupt the earth had become, for all people had corrupted their ways.” In the next verse, God 
speaks to Noah saying, “I am going to put an end to all people, for the earth is filled with 
violence because of them. I am surely going to destroy them and the earth.’”*° 


Returning to verses 5-7, we witness an interesting theological statement that cries the 
Lord was “grieved that he had made man on earth, and his heart was filled with pain.” Now, if 
we let this statement settle for a moment we too, in line with the Qur’an, must recognize its less 
than God-like character. It goes without saying, that a God that “grieves” and is pained in 
“heart” is far more human-like and vulnerable. Further, God is presumably grieving because 


4 A.M.R. Muhajir, Lessons from the Stories of the Qur’an (Lahore: Muhammaed Ashraf, 1965). Quoted in Ida J. 
Glaser, “Qur’anic Challenges for Genesis,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 75, (1997): 7. 

46 It is appropriate here to make note of an important difference between Genesis and the Qur’an in their treatment of 
God’s rational for flooding the earth. As already seen, God in the Qur’an cannot tolerate idolatry, or false 
association with God. As Noah states in 7:59, “My people, serve God: you have no god other than Him.” Or, as the 
disbelievers state in 71:23-24, ‘Do not renounce your gods! Do not renounce Wadd, Suwa’, Yaghuth, Ya’uq or 
Nasr!’For the Qur’an the flood comes to destroy humanities unlawful shirk. While idolatry would not necessarily be 
absent from a “wicked,” “evil,” and “corrupted” earth in Genesis, the emphasis appears to revolve more around 
violence as the central reason the waters must rise. This would make sense given the first biblical account of 
murderous violence that Cain inflicted upon Abel earlier in Genesis Chapter 4. 
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God’s creation did not quite turn out the way God had planned. This disturbing implication 
leads one to question God’s knowledge. Did God know that a free humanity would have such 
evil potentialities? Would not God have already known creation would take a turn for the worst? 
Does this God know anything about humans at all? For the Qur’an, these are questions that 
should never be asked in regard to God. As Lodahl states, “God is portrayed as mulling over a 
situation that has gotten far worse than God had anticipated, even to the point of being “sorry” 
and deeply grieved over having created human beings.” 


Apparently God’s plan for creation failed and God didn’t even see it coming. As a result, 
it seems God is rather shocked and seeks to take back God’s initial words in Genesis chapter 1. 
Indeed, it seems creation is not so “good” after all. Clearly this theological portrayal is anything 
but omniscient and therefore for the Qur’an repulsive. It’s no wonder there is no qur’anic 
parallels of this anthropomorphic God. Rather, in the Qur’an, God’s omniscience is stressed 
again, for God “knows best what is in their souls” and God’s “appointed time,” known from 
eternity, will not be changed. Surely this God cannot second guess God’s creation, let alone be 
surprised at their rebellious and “wicked” state. 


In Genesis, after telling obedient Noah to make a detailed ark of “cypress wood,” God 
speaks to him, “I am going to bring floodwaters on the earth to destroy all life under the heavens, 
every creature that has breath of life in it. Everything on earth will perish.” Naturally, humans 
can make impulsively rash decisions in the face “grief,” but is it this true of God? Is not 
destroying all life, even none-human life going overboard? After all, the blame lies on humanity 
for their continuously evil inclinations, corruption and violence. Should all other life be 
destroyed as well?#8 God then proceeds to un-create. Genesis 7:21-23 articulates the magnitude 
of God’s destructive decision. 


Every living thing that moved on the earth perished—birds, livestock, wild 
animals, all the creatures that swarm over the earth, and all mankind. Everything 
on dry land that had the breath of life in its nostrils died. Every living thing on 
the face of the earth was wiped out; men and animals and the creatures that move 
along the ground and the birds of the air were wiped from the earth. Only Noah 
was left and those with him on the ark. 


In the Qur’an, God retains self-control, having always known the destruction that will 
come against human shirk, whereas God in Genesis seems to be making a rash, uncontrolled and 
extreme decision of de-creation to perhaps curb God’s grief-stricken emotional state.” 


47 Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 115. 

48 This question could certainly be asked of the Qur’anic account as well. Can non-human life commit idolatry 
against God? In both accounts non-human life must suffer the consequences of human failure. It is an interesting 
question. Obviously it must only be asked through a literal reading of these texts. 

4 Scholars have often noted the striking parallels between the Genesis flood story and creation in Genesis 1-3. Fora 
list of some of these parallels see Kaltner, Jshmael Instructs Isaac, 81-83. Lodahl too highlights this point and 
especially God’s act of “divine decreation” in which the act of creation is reversed back to a state of primordial 
chaos. As Lodahl states, ““God’s undoing what was done in creation.” It is interesting to note that the Qur’an, while 
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Supporting this point of divine poise vs. emotional impulse is an important difference between 
the biblical and qur’anic text. While God in the Qur’an has designated Noah as a prophet to 
warn his people of destruction and offer them divine forgiveness and mercy, God in Genesis 
doesn’t utter a word of warning to anyone except the common man Noah, who himself warns no 
one. What kind of heartless God is this? 


God then instructs Noah regarding the animals with which he must set sail and then 
states, “Go into the ark, you and your whole family, because I have found you righteous in this 
generation.” A difference exists in these two texts regarding the animals aboard the ark and 
more importantly, Noah’s family. In Genesis 7:19-21, God tells Noah to bring “two of all living 
creatures, male and female...” and the Qur’an concurs in 11:40 when God says, “Place on board 
this Ark a pair of each species...” However, in Genesis 7:2-3 God also requires “seven of every 
clean animal, a male and its mate, and two of every kind of unclean animal, a male and its mate.” 
Presumably, these animals are for the sacrifices Noah must offer the Lord after the flood 
subsides.*° 


More interesting however is the difference regarding Noah’s family in the Bible and the 
Qur’an. In Genesis, Noah’s “whole” family is welcomed aboard the ark. As God tells Noah in 
6:18, “I will establish my covenant with you, and you will enter the ark—you and your sons and 
your wife and your son’s wives with you.” Noah’s family is not included among the saved by 
virtue of their own “righteousness” like Noah; rather they are saved simply by association with 
Noah, despite who they are. 


The qur’anic account is very different. After instructing Noah about the animals in 11:40 
God tells him, “Place on board...your own family—except those against whom the sentence has 
already been passed—and those who have believed...” Again underscoring God’s omniscience, 
the Qur’an does not assure Noah that his “whole” family is going to make it; rather, on some a 
“sentence has already been passed.” Further, those who can come on the ark are not pure family 
as in Genesis, but also “those who have believed.” We read next that “only a few [family and 
other people] believed with him.” The Qur’an then illustrates this with a unique familial 
discourse between Noah and his son in 11:42-43. 


Noah called out to his son, who stayed behind, “Come aboard with us, my son, do 
not stay with the disbelievers.” But he replied, “I will seek refuge on a mountain 
to save me from the water.” Noah said, “Today there is no refuge from God’s 
command, except for those on whom He has mercy.” The waves cut them off 
from each other and he was among the drowned. 


Noah’s son was not one on whom God had mercy. After the waters had risen and fell, 
settling the ark on Mount Judi, Noah laments his son’s death in 11:45-46. “My lord, my son was 


not entirely closed to this type of reading is far more discrete in silencing, the “cosmic and even universal elements 
of the Genesis story.” See Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 119-120. 
5° See Gen. 8:20 
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one of my family, though Your promise is true, and You are the most just of all judges.” And, in 
another ostensibly merciless way, God responds, “Noah he was not one of your family. What he 
did was not right. Do not ask Me for things you know nothing about. I am warning you not to 
be foolish.”*! Whereas God is portrayed as grieving in Genesis, Noah’s grief over his dead son is 
quickly silenced in the Qur’an. Omnisciently, God muzzles Noah’s sorrow and in an all- 
powerful fashion offers him a warning. As with the Genesis account, we can equally ask, what 
kind of heartless God is this? Noah quickly seeks God’s forgiveness and mercy of which God 
grants with “peace” and “blessings” and the Qur’an’s account of Noah ends with God stating, 
“..the future belongs to those who are aware of God.” 


Divine Forgetfulness? 


Continuing with the account in Genesis chapters 8-9, we read that after a hundred and 
fifty days “God remembered Noah and all the wild animals and the livestock that were with him 
in the ark and he sent a wind over the earth, and the waters receded.” It seems time must have 
gotten away from God. Indeed, God must have been busy elsewhere. Clearly, A God who 
forgets and remembers is rather omniscient-less. Humor aside, the Qur’an will not attribute to 
God any of these overt, human-like qualities. Predictably then, the qur’anic account has no 
mention of God having to remember. 


After the ark is laid to rest upon Mount Ararat, Noah sends out a raven and then a dove to 
see how far the waters have receded. When the earth finally dries God speaks to Noah, “Come 
out of the ark, you and your wife and your sons and their wives. Bring out every kind of living 
creature that is with you—the birds, the animals, and all the creatures that move along the 
ground—so they can multiply on the earth and be fruitful and increase in number upon it.” 


Resembling a new Adam and a new creation that must again be “fruitful and increase,” 
Noah and his family step out into a silent and creature-less realm and Noah’s first obedient act 
on this new world is an offering to the Lord. “Then Noah built an alter to the Lord and, taking 
some of all the clean animals and clean birds he sacrificed burnt offerings on it.” After the Lord 
“smelled the pleasing aroma” the Lord establishes a new covenant with creation. “Never again 
will I curse the ground because of man, even though every inclination of his heart is evil from 
childhood. And never again will I destroy all living creatures as I have done.”*? After giving 


5! Based on this scene, scholars often articulate the Qur’ans purpose in redefining what “family” really is. One’s 
true family are those whom submit and obey God, not necessarily those who have connection by blood. We can 
certainly recall the account of Jesus in the New Testament that expresses this same point. In Mark 3:31-34, after 
being told that his “mother and brothers” were looking for him, Jesus looks at those around him and states, “Who 
are my mother and my brothers? ...Here are my mother and my brothers! Whoever does God’s will is my brother 
and sister and mother.” 

5? Walter Brueggemann speaks of the ambiguous character of God under rubrics of “abusiveness, contradictory 
conduct, and unreliability.” Naturally, God’s portrayal in the present Noah account fits right in. Bruggemann 
speaks directly to this rather unsettling theology. “What interests us is the complete reversal of Yahweh’s mood and 
intention from the beginning to the end of the narrative. The narrative does not linger over the motivation for the 
change, but the entire narrative depends on the change in Yahweh’s inclination. Only two reasons are suggested for 
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Noah and his sons a blessing, God gives them dominion over “every creature,” some dietary 
restrictions, and imperative moral guidance. “Whoever sheds the blood of man by man shall his 
blood be shed; for in the image of God has God made man.” As the sign of God’s covenant with 
creation, God places a rainbow “in the clouds” and states, “Whenever I bring clouds over the 
earth and the rainbow appears in the clouds, I will remember my covenant between me and you 
and all living creatures of every kind.” 


In the Qur’an there is very little if any mention of sacrificial offerings to God. 
Undoubtedly, this would make sense in light of a God that is far beyond certain “aromas” that 
necessitate a nose or for that matter, taste that requires a tongue. Does God smell and eat? For 
the Qur’an, God’s realm is utterly different. The renewed covenant established by God in 
Genesis is also worthy of a few interesting questions. Notably, why does God establish a 
covenant at all? Was the flood even successful? And, who was it really for, God or humanity? 


Divine Learning? 


These questions are certainly intriguing. After the flood there is a new beginning, but 
God recognizes that nothing has actually changed; humanity is just the same as they were before 
the flood. Indeed, God is essentially stating, “I won’t annihilate humanity and all creatures 
below them again because I now know for sure that every inclination of their heart is always 
evil.” From humanity’s point of view the flood was unsuccessful; they did not change or learn 
anything. Rather, it appears that the flood was beneficial for God. It taught God an important 
lesson about humanity. Kaltner speaks directly to this position. 


The flood was sent as a corrective meant to eliminate this [evil] aspect of human 
nature but if failed. This raises gnawing questions: Was all the death, destruction, 
and loss necessary? What good did sending the flood accomplish? From the 
point of view of humanity it achieved little, if anything. But from the deity’s 


the reversal on Yahweh’s part. In 8:1, ‘God remembered Noah,’ and the reversal begins. Such a statement suggests 
that until this moment, Yahweh had not remembered Noah. Indeed, Gen 9:14-16 also suggests that Yahweh’s 
memory is not entirely dependable, so that it may be forgetfulness that causes Yahweh’s destructive proposal. The 
second motivation suggested for the reversal is the pleasing smell of the sacrifice (8:21), suggesting that Yahweh’s 
action, positive or negative, turns on an incidental human gesture. Taken as a whole, the narrative suggests that 
Yahweh has conflicting inclinations toward humanity and toward all creation, and that the tilt toward one inclination 
or the other may be caused by a minor factor.” See Bruggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 363. For a more 
exhaustive treatment of this type of disconcerting theology as it exists throughout the Old Testament see Part II of 
Bruggemann’s work titled “Israel’s Countertestimony,” 317-403. Though brief, his statement about the “Flood 
Narrative” in his introductory text is also illuminating. See Walter Brueggemann, An Introduction to the Old 
Testament: The Canon and Christian Imagination (Louisville, Westminster John Knox, 2003), 39-42. 

3 In the Qur’an, there is no overt reference to any covenant made by God to humanity as in Genesis. Rather, in 
11:48, God grants Noah and “some” of his future “communities” “peace” and “blessings.” It is perhaps important 
for the Qur’an that God does not promise to not destroy again as in Genesis. Presumably “some” of Noah’s 
communities were not granted “peace” or “blessings” and therefore may enter destruction in the “hereafter.” In fact, 
this is what God essentially states next, “...There will be others [communities] We will allow to enjoy life for a 
time, but then a painful punishment from Us will afflict them.” Perhaps another reason why the Qur’an has no 
explicit reference to a divine covenantal sign is to debunk any idea of God having to “remember.” 
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perspective there is a tangible result: it taught God that human nature will never 
change and needs to be accepted for what it is. The covenant is a symbol of that 
acceptance.*4 


In a profound and fresh reading of this Genesis scene, it seems God’s rainbow is not so 
much a sign that humanity will never be destroyed again, but more an apology, indeed, the 
divine acknowledgement that humanity actually was destroyed. In this light, the rainbow is 
equally a sign for God, that God might not forget the important lesson learned through the flood. 
This is what we might hope to be the case. However, through God’s post-flood moral 
imperative, that “whoever sheds the blood of man by man shall his blood be shed,” we must 
question if God really did learn a lesson from the flood. After all, this is the very formula God 
used and as a result it landed humanity in exactly the same pre-flood evil. God used violence to 
address violence and the only possible outcome is more violence. While the Qur’an would never 
think of submitting to such a corrupted and anthropomorphic God as presented in Genesis, a God 
who grieves, fails, smells and presumably learns, its version of the tale may lessen an important 
truism, one that Jews, Christians, Muslims and all religious adherents must hear again, that 
violence can never cure violence. 


-Abraham- 


For Jews, Christians, and Muslims, Abraham serves as a foundational exemplar of faith 
and one who truly was a “friend of God.”*> Traditionally, Judaism traces its ancestry and source 
of blessing to Abraham, through his son Isaac and on to Jacob, who became Israel, through his 
wrestling match with God. Following Pauline reasoning, Christians spiritually track their lineage 
through Jesus and back to Abraham, who is the faithful covenanter with God and ancestor “not 
only of those who are of the law but also to those who are of the faith of Abraham...the father of 
us all.’°* For Muslims, Abraham is the archetypal model of true religion and a legendary hanif, 
that is, one who rejected idol worship and embraced monotheism.*? He was the universal 
exemplar of pure faith, the first muslim and founder of Islam, and the father, prophet and guide 
to all the people of faith in the one God.** He was the creator of the Ka’bah, founder of the city 
of Mecca, initiator of systematic prayer and carrier of divine revelation through whom God 


* Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 68. For the Qur’an, the flood did not fail at all. All who were idolatrous were 
wiped out and presumably those who are not idolatrous, the “believers,” are saved on the ark. Success! 

55 Both the Bible and the Qur’an refer to Abraham as God’s friend. For example, see Isaiah 41:8, James 2:23, and 
Surah 4:125. 

%° Rom. 4:16 in Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 5. 

57 As the Qur’an tells us, Abraham was “against” the idol worship of his people and “broke them all into pieces.” 
When confronted about this Abraham states, “How can you worship what can neither benefit nor harm you, instead 
of God? Shame on you and on the things you worship instead of God. Have you no sense?” In response, 
Abraham’s people toss him into a fire to “avenge” their gods. However, Abraham is honored when God saves him 
by making the fire “cool” and “safe.” See Surah 21:51-70. 

58 Mahmoud M. Ayoub, “Abraham and His Children: A Muslim Perspective” in Bradford E. Hinze and Irfan A. 
Omar, Heirs of Abraham: The Future of Muslim, Jewish, and Christian Relations (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2005), 94-95. 
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entered a covenantal relationship with Jews, Christians and the populaces of Arabia. He became 
the ancestral father of Isaac, Ishmael, Jacob and his sons, Moses, Mary, Jesus and the final 
prophet, Muhammad.*® As Mahmoud Ayoub states, “For Muslims, Abraham, like all other 
prophets, is not just a pious individual but a prototype of the perfect human being as created by 
God...” 


Throughout the Qur’an, Jews and Christians are often admonished for losing sight of 
Abraham’s faithful standard. They have forgotten the Abrahamic legacy and corrupted God’s 
revelations. The Qur’an declares in Surah 3:65-68, 


People of the Book, why do you argue about Abraham when the Torah and the 
Gospels were not revealed until after his time? Do you not understand? You 
argue about some things of which you have some knowledge, but why do you 
argue about things of which you know nothing? God knows and you do not. 
Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian. He was upright and devoted to God, 
never an idolater, and the people who are closest to him are those who truly 
follow his ways... 


Again, several verses later in Surah 3:95, God tells Muhammad to say, “God speaks the truth, so 
follow Abraham’s religion: he had true faith and he was never an idolater” and in 3:98-99, Jews 
and Christians are questioned, “People of the Book, why do you reject God’s revelations? God 
witnesses everything you do...why do you turn the believers away from God’s path and try to 
make it crooked, when you yourselves should be witnesses to the truth? God is not heedless of 
anything you do.” 


Human, All too Human Visitors 


We now turn to some fascinating accounts involving both Abraham and God in the Bible 
and the Qur’an. As expected, these accounts are drastically different. In Genesis 18:1-33 and 
Surah 11:69-76 we are presented with a wild report that revolves around Abraham, his strange 
visitation, and the fate of Sodom and Gomorra. Genesis 18 begins by telling us that the “Lord 
appeared to Abraham by the oaks of Mamre” while he was seated outside his tent in the heat of 
the day. Abraham spots the three men (who are the Lord) and greets them by bowing low to the 
ground. He earnestly speaks to them, “If I have found favor in your eyes, my lord, do not pass 
your servant by. Let a little water be brought, and then you may all wash your feet and rest 
under this tree. Let me get you something to eat, so you can be refreshed and then go on your 
way—now that you have come to your servant.” The three men obliged and Abraham hurries 
into his tent, commands Sarah to begin the preparations, then rushes out to the herd to slay a 
“tender calf.” 


*° Wagner, Opening the Qur'an, 308. 

6 Tbid., 95. Like the qur’anic Noah, Muhammad also mirrors Abraham. For more on this see Wagner, Opening the 
Qur’an, 312-313. Also interesting and on this same topic is the early work of Abraham Geiger, Judaism and Islam 
(New York:KTAV Publishing House, 1970), 95. 
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After a quick meal is prepared, Abraham brings it to the Lord to eat. The three men 
enjoy the meal under the shade of a tree as Abraham stands by. They then ask Abraham, “Where 
is your wife Sarah?” Abraham tells them that she is in the tent and then the Lord responds 
saying, “I will surely return to you about this time next year, and Sarah will have a son.” Sarah, 
who was secretly listening, laughs at the pleasure of having a child given their “worn out” and 
“old” age. Yet, the Lord heard Sarah’s laughter and asks Abraham, “Why did Sarah laugh” at 
the news of a coming child? Fearful, Sarah lies and says that she didn’t laugh, but the Lord said, 
“Yes you did laugh” and begins to depart toward Sodom and Gomorra, assuring both Abraham 
and Sarah of their impending child in the following year. 


Consistent with earlier biblical stories, this scene is dramatically anthropomorphic. 
Within the Jewish tradition, “the Lord,” has been the traditional translation of the four letter 
divine designation (YHWH) which scholars refer to as the tetragrammaton (literally, “four 
letters”). It has often been rendered by English-speaking Christians as “Jehovah” or “Yahweh.” 
For the Jewish tradition, this name has long been unutterable, one far too hallowed to come from 
the human mouth.*! Indeed, the purpose of the divine name as it has lasted through the longevity 
of the Jewish tradition is, as Michael Lodahl states, “to designate God’s considerable—if not 
infinite—holiness and transcendence.’ It is ironic then that this name, within Genesis, is often 
paired with very human depictions of God. 


When we turn to the Qur’an we witness its purpose of retelling this story in a de- 
anthropomorphized and anti-idolatrous manner, one that is, by the Qur’ans standards, more 
worthy of the true power and transcendence of God. Genesis 18 presents God as “appearing” to 
Abraham. We must immediately ask, what does God look like? In what possible form could 
God appear? According to these verses, the unutterable God of the universe comes to Abraham 
as “three men,” walking, eating, an asking ignorant questions. For the Qur’an, this is positively 
no way for God to act. The Qur’an is obviously aware of these theological “no-no’s” as its 
version changes, “the Lord” who is “three men” to the more rational and less idolatrous, 
“messengers.” Not only does Genesis portray God doing human things but it presents God as 
“three.” Without any doubt, for the Qur’an, God is the sole transcendent “One” (tawhid). Thus, 
speaking of God as a human, let alone as “three” is a total and utter theological sacrilege. It’s no 
wonder the Qur’an removed any idea that God is present in this scene; rather, correction comes 
in the form of messengers or angels. 


Interestingly enough, as the qur’anic account continues, after Abraham and the 
messengers greet each other with “peace,” Abraham immediately brings a “roasted calf” for 
them to eat. However, in complete contrast to Genesis’ divine mastication, the Qur’an says, 
“When he [Abraham] saw that their hands did not reach towards the meal, he found this strange 
and became afraid of them.” The angelic messengers are seemingly too heavenly to eat, which 


6! T odahl, Claiming Abraham, 10. 
® Tbid. 
63 Muslim tradition has usually referred to these “messengers” as angels. 
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definitely serves to stress that the heavenly realm of which God and his angels abide, does not 
function in any way like the earthly realm. There is most definitely no eating. Calming 
Abraham, the messengers tell him, “We have been sent against the people of Lot” and then 
present Abraham’s “wife” with “good news” about her imminent bearing of Isaac. With 
astonishment she exclaims, “Alas for me! How am I to bear a child when I am an old woman, 
and my husband here is an old man? That would be a strange thing!” Then, in a qur’anic 
fashion, the angels question her, ““Are you astonished at what God ordains? The grace of God 
and His blessings be upon you, people of this house! For He is worthy of all praise and glory.” 
The qur’anic story is far shorter than that of Genesis, yet in a few skillful sentences, the Qur’an 
brings to light what Muslims affirm is the true version of this story. 


A Wondering, Negotiating God? 


In both accounts, after presenting Sarah with the miraculous news, the “Lord” and the 
“Messengers” direct their attention to Sodom and Gomorra, that is, the people of Lot. Again, 
Genesis presents problematic anthropomorphism and the Qur’an offers a revision. In Genesis 
Abraham accompanies the “Lord” as they depart from his home and we are confronted with an 
odd internal questioning on the part of God, concerning Abraham. In yet another human manner, 
God wonders to God’s self, “Shall I hide from Abraham what I am about to do? Abraham will 
surely become a great and powerful nation...The outcry against Sodom and Gomorrah is so great 
and their sin so grievous that I will go down and see if what they have done is as bad as the 
outcry that has reached me. If not, I will know.” 


One can certainly object, as the Qur’an repeatedly does, about this God who wonders 
what to do and needs to “go down” to see if the sinful rumor is actually true. The theological 
picture here seems anything but omniscient! Naturally, we find nothing of this theological 
problem in the qur’anic account; the Qur’an is silent. Continuing in Genesis, Abraham 
seemingly finds out what God is doing as the three men approach Sodom and Gomorra. Then, 
with all the courage a little human can muster, Abraham stood before the Lord, “approached 
him” and boldly begins to question God, challenging God’s standard of justice. 


... “Will you sweep away the righteous with the wicked? What if there are fifty 
righteous people in the city? Will you really sweep it away and not spare the 
place for the sake of the fifty righteous people in it? Far be it from you to do such 
a thing—to kill the righteous with the wicked, treating the righteous and the 
wicked alike. Far be it from you! Will not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
The Lord said, “If I find fifty righteous people in the city of Sodom, I will spare 
the whole place for their sake.” Then Abraham spoke up again: “Now that I have 
been so bold as to speak to the Lord, though I am nothing but dust and ashes, 
what if the number of the righteous is five less than fifty? Will you destroy the 
whole city for lack of five people?” “If I find forty-five there,” he said, “I will not 
destroy it.” Once again he spoke to him, “What if only forty are found there?” 
He said, “For the sake of forty, I will not do it.” Then he said, “May the Lord not 
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be angry, but let me speak. What if only thirty can be found there?” He answered, 
“T will not do it if I find thirty there.” Abraham said, “Now that I have been so 
bold as to speak to the Lord, what if only twenty can be found there?” He said, 
“For the sake of twenty, I will not destroy it.” Then he said, “May the Lord not be 
angry, but let me speak just once more. What if only ten can be found there?” He 
answered, “For the sake of ten, I will not destroy it.”” When the Lord had finished 
speaking with Abraham, he left, and Abraham returned home. (Gen. 18:23-33) 


Abrahams insistent questioning serves to confront God’s ethical principles. Will God 
slay the righteous with the wicked? Abraham appears to be God’s moral educator, reminding 
God that as the “Judge of all the earth,” God must also abide by a standard of justice and do what 
is right. For Abraham, God can’t just do whatever God wants. God says the city will not be 
destroyed if fifty righteous persons are there and Abraham, seemingly shocked, begins an 
impressive bartering match in which he works God all the way down to ten righteous people. It 
is almost as if Abraham persistently questions God to discover if God’s ethical standards were at 
the level of his very own. 


Does God need to be reminded of the importance of justice—that God shouldn’t destroy 
the righteous with the wicked? Can humanity get in God’s grill, as it were, offering God ethical 
and pedagogical insights? Clearly this scene is profoundly anthropomorphic and for the Qur’an, 
detestable. The Qur’an is virtually silent the entire time and has edited out all of the theological 
errors in the Genesis account. The Qur’an does however briefly glide over what sounds like the 
beginning a conversation between Abraham and the angelic messengers regarding the people of 
Lot, yet their response is drastically dissimilar to that of Genesis. 


As the qur’anic account continues, Abraham “pleaded” with the messengers for Lot’s 
people, as he is “forbearing, tender-hearted, and devout.” Up to this point, the angels could have 
engaged Abraham’s pleas just as in Genesis, yet in a dependable qur’anic way, they silence 
Abraham in a strong un-tender-hearted manner saying, “Abraham, cease your pleading: what 
your Lord has ordained has come about; punishment is coming to them, which cannot be turned 
back.” To be sure, for the Qur’an, the destruction of Lot’s people has long been decreed and 
Abraham should not waste his breath on their behalf. The Qur’an’s revision has again raised the 
theological depiction to what it confidently asserts must be God-like, that is, all-embracing 
omniscience, omnipotence and transcendence. 


-Moses- 


It is difficult to overemphasize the vital role the character of Moses plays in the Bible and 
the Qur’an. For Jews, Christians and Muslims his status remains foundational in articulating rich 
theological traditions, legal customs and current historical positions of these lasting faiths. He 
occupies a special place in all three traditions. For Jews he is the divinely nominated covenantal 
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agent of God’s Torah that was divulged atop the “Mountain of God” and faithful leader of God’s 
elected people, Israel. For Christians, he is a forerunner of Jesus as revealer and guide to the law 
of God, a law fulfilled and re-established through the ministry of Christ. For Muslims, Moses is 
accentuated for obediently undertaking the unique prophetic role of leader, messenger and 
communicator of God’s revealed “scripture” for the “children of Israel.”® Like all qur’anic 
prophets however, Moses also confronts idolatrous peoples, warning and urging them to turn 
their worship to the true “Lord of the Worlds.” 


Interestingly enough, Moses is the most frequently mentioned prophet in the Qur’an and 
his life story is recounted, referred to and reexamined in a number of surahs. His emphasis in the 
Qur’an is no doubt a reminder that Muslims must pay close attention to his unique life and story 
as a prime exemplar of submission and obedience to the call of God.*° While we could very well 
analyze a variety of features, both similar and different, found throughout the shared accounts in 
the Bible and Qur’an, we shall limit ourselves primarily to the popular narratives found in 
Exodus Chapters 3-14, and Surah 20:9-79. These include the call of Moses through God’s 
blazing theophany, the struggle with Pharaoh to liberate the people of Israel and their eventual 
exodus from Egypt. As we will witness, this story is not solely Moses’ but perhaps more so 
God’s. As with the other accounts of this study, the Qur’an offers omissions, revisions, and 
redefinitions of the well-known biblical tale intended to de-corrupt and correct the presentation 
of Moses, and more profoundly, the inapt human depiction of God found within the biblical 
account.” Let us now turn to the narratives of the “burning bush” and some intriguing 
differences regarding the character of both Moses and God within the two texts. 


More Divine Instability 


Beginning with the biblical story in Exodus 3:1-7, we read that Moses was tending his 
father-in-laws flock. After leading this flock to “Horeb, the mountain of God” at the “far side of 
the desert,” an angel of the Lord appears to him “in flames of fire from within a bush.” Shocked, 
Moses observes that the bush is ablaze, yet not consumed, a sight that is sure to mystify anyone. 
Naturally, Moses thinks to himself, “I will go over and see this strange sight—why the bush does 
not burn up.” When he does, God calls out to him from the bush, “Moses! Moses!” to which 
Moses responds, “Here I am.” God then states, “Do not come any closer...Take off your 
sandals, for the place where you are standing is holy ground... am the God of you father, the 


64 See Jesus’ words in Matthew 5:17-20 and 22:35-40. For Paul the Mosaic Law makes one aware of sin and points 
to Christ who justifies by faith. See Romans 3:20 and Galatians 3:24. 

6 See Surah 17:2 

6 Like the accounts of Noah and Abraham, aspects of Muhammad’s life also fit into areas of the Moses story in the 
Qur’an. For more on this see Wagner, Opening the Qur’an, 324-325 and Esack, The Qur’an, 154. 

67 The Qur’an contains various versions of the Moses story each stressing different points. For Our purposes, Surah 
20:9-79 is most appropriate. However, complimenting material form other surah’s will be implemented where 
appropriate. 
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God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob.” Obviously terrified, Moses hides his 
face so he won’t “look at God.” The Lord then states to Moses: 


I have indeed seen the misery of my people in Egypt. I have heard them crying 
out because of their slave drivers, and I am concerned about their suffering. So I 
have come down to rescue them from the hand of the Egyptians and to bring them 
up out of that land into a good and spacious land, a land flowing with milk and 
honey —the home of the Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites and 
Jebusites. And now the cry of the Israelites has reached me, and I have seen the 
way the Egyptians are oppressing them. So now, go. I am sending you to 
Pharaoh to bring my people the Israelites out of Egypt. 


When we tum to the qur’anic account in Surah 20:9-16 we read a similar though 
noticeably different account. Moses is not tending any flock, but rather, it seems he is tending 
some people. When he sees “a fire,” he tells his people, “Stay here—I can see a fire. Maybe I 
can bring you a flaming brand from it or find some guidance there.” Contrasting Exodus, we 
immediately see that the qur’anic Moses is a seeker of “guidance” and presumably in a place of 
leadership over “his people.” We are not told he is awestruck by a fiery bush that won’t burn; 
rather, there is no “bush” mentioned at all. Moses simply spots a fire and wanders over to see if 
it might guide him and his people. Turns out it can. When he gets closure to the fire, he is 
“summoned” and God speaks to him in a qur’anic fashion. 


Moses! I am your Lord. Take off your shoes: you are in the sacred valley of 
Tuwa. I have chosen you, so listen to what is being revealed. I am God; there is 
not god but Me. So worship Me and keep up the prayer so that you remember 
me. The Hour is coming—though I choose to keep it hidden—for each soul to be 
rewarded for its labor. Do not let anyone who does not believe in it and follows 
his own desires distract you from it, and so bring you to ruin. 


After performing miraculous signs of turning Moses’ staff into a snake and making Moses’ hand 
white with leprosy, miracles that are also in Exodus, God restores him and states, “We do this to 
show some of Our greatest signs. Go to Pharaoh, for he has truly become a tyrant.” 


While these accounts are analogous in some respects there are important theological 
differences. In Exodus, God notices that Moses has come to look at the burning bush. After 
establishing the ground as “holy” God tells Moses whose God—God actually is, “...the God of 
you father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob.” God then employs 
Moses with the task of facing Pharaoh in order to bring “my people the Israelites out of Egypt.” 
This declaration on God’s part forces us to ask some disturbing questions. Does God show 
partiality? Is God the God of some and not others? Is God prejudice? Are not these 
characteristics squarely from the human realm? 


58 See Ex. 4:1-7. 
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Fittingly, the Qur’an leaves out these unsettling human-like characteristics within God. 
God does not claim to be a God of specific individuals only or a God alongside a variety of other 
possible god’s that exist.° Rather, God affirmatively states in an authentically monotheistic and 
universal manner, “I am God; there is no God but me.” In the Qur’an, God is not the God of 
some, but the one God of all and a central task of the Qur’an and Muslim life is to “remember” 
this fact.” 


Anther intriguing difference exists in the reason Moses is called by God at all. In 
Exodus, God has presumably become aware of the previously unknown suffering of the Israelites 
as “the cry of the Israelites has reached” God. And, only now does God begin to act on behalf of 
the oppression of God’s chosen people. This point is even more explicit in Exodus 2:23-25 just 
before the burning bush scene. “...The Israelites groaned in their slavery and cried out, and their 
cry for help because of their slavery went up to God. God heard their groaning and he 
remembered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac and with Jacob. So God looked on the 
Israelites and was concerned about them.” 


Once again we encounter an anthropomorphic rendering of a God that has forgotten, only 
to remember and is ignorant, only to become aware through a persistent “cry.” Only then is God 
“concerned” about the enslaved state of God’s covenantal people. Clearly this is a perturbing 
portrayal of God. Walter Brueggemann articulates this “instability” in God. “Yahweh is moved 
to engagement on behalf of Israel by the cry of the slaves...If we stay inside the narrative itself, 
we are offered no hint that Yahweh had noticed the oppression in Egypt until hearing the slaves’ 
cry. It is the voiced pain of the slave community that evokes a response from Yahweh and 
moves Yahweh to active intervention.””! 


In the qur’anic account, after dispelling any notion of divine partiality God speaks in an 
omniscient fashion about “The Hour” of reward and judgment that is “coming,” though now 
hidden. Recalling God’s words to the angels in the account of Adam, God “knows things you do 
not.” Amusingly, if we continue to read the qur’anic text, Moses responds to a question Pharaoh 
asks in 20:52, “...my Lord does not err or forget” and we could certainly see through this 
statement as a refutation of the problematic theology that plagues the biblical narrative. 


6 Some scholars have argued that the biblical texts of the Pentateuch do not espouse a complete monotheism but 
also a henotheism, that is, the worship of one national God with full acknowledgment of the existence of other gods 
for other peoples. For more on henotheism specifically as it pertains to the development of monotheism, see Greg 
Riley, The River of God: A New History of Christian Origins (New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 2001), 22-49. 
7 Tn the Qur’an, God states to Moses, “...keep up the prayer so that you remember me.” Prayer or salat is the 
second of the Five Pillars of Islam and is recited five times a day. To be sure, such repetition serves as a reminder 
for Muslims, that they would remember God in their day-to-day lives. The remaining “Pillars” are Shahadah, the 
confession of faith, Zakat, charitable alms giving, Swam or fasting during the month of Ramadan and Hajj, the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. For Muslims these Five Pillars constitute the strong foundation on which Islam stands. We 
will revisit the qur’anic notion of God’s universality again as it comes up several times in the account of Moses. 

™ Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 363-364. 
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A Protesting Prophet? 


Moving on in our texts we encounter a conversation between God and Moses regarding 
Moses’ call to face Pharaoh for the freedom of the Israelites. These accounts in the Bible and 
Qur’an are noticeably divergent in character. The scene is quite a bit longer in Exodus, almost 
four times longer. Where the Qur’an uses roughly 330 words to present this exchange between 
God and Moses, the Bible uses around 1200.” Interestingly enough, the reason for the drawn out 
account in Exodus falls primarily upon the hesitant and fearful shoulders of Moses whose 
reluctance to do what God wants of him is greatly emphasized. Moses would rather do anything 
than undertake the frightful and enormous task God has put before him. Despite God’s 
assurances of support, Moses continually offers excuses. Kaltner lists seven exchanges that 
highlight a God who must work to persuade and convince the less-than-willing Moses. 


1) God: | am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (3:6). 
Moses: Hides his face, afraid to look (3:6). 

2) God: I hear the cry of the people and send you to tell them I will deliver them (3:7-10). 
Moses: Who am I to go to Pharaoh and led the Israelites? (3:11). 

3) God: I will be with you and you will worship me on this mountain (3:12). 
Moses: What if the Israelites ask me your name? (3:13). 

4) God: 1 am who I am and I will bring them out. I will strike Egypt (3:14-22). 
Moses: What if they do not believe me? (4:1). 

5) God: Turns Moses’ staff into a serpent and turns Moses’ hand leprous (4:2-9). 
Moses: \ am slow of speech and slow of tongue (4:10). 

6) God: I will be your mouth and teach you what to say. Go to them! (4:11-13). 
Moses: Lord, send someone else! (4:13) 

7) God: Your brother Aaron will go with you and be your mouth (4:14-17).” 


Fearful and resistant, Moses offers God repetitive excuses that serve to test God’s 
patience. We read in 4:14-16 that God’s “anger burned against Moses.” God then partially 
honors Moses’ plea to “send someone else,” when God proposes a solution. ““What about your 
brother, Aaron the Levite? I know he can speak well. He is already on his way to meet you, and 
his heart will be glad when he sees you. You shall speak to him and put words in his mouth; I 
will help both of you speak and will teach you what to do. He will speak to the people for you, 
and it will be as if he were your mouth and as if you were God to him.” 


The inclusion of Aaron functions as God’s folding response to Moses’ persistent protest. 
Yet, God is also resolute in utilizing Moses. In a type of compromise with him, God sends his 
better-spoken brother Aaron as a partner and aid in the coming struggle with Pharaoh. As 
Brueggemann states, this exchange between God and Moses is presented as “protest and 


” Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 140. 
® Ibid. 
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response.” Moses’ relationship with God is marked by “a capacity for vigorous protest, and an 
equally powerful capacity for response.” Indeed, this relational tug and pull “belongs as much to 
the person of Moses as it does to the character of Yahweh.”” At this point, it goes without 
saying that the Qur’an rejects this type of thinking and must respond in protest! 


Observing now the account between God and Moses in Surah 20:25-35 in the Qur’an, we 
witness something strikingly dissimilar to the scene in Exodus. After commanding Moses to 
confront the tyranny of Pharaoh, Moses, who seemingly knows God’s will cannot change, 
complies with obedience and petitions God for strength. “Lord, lift up my heart and ease my 
task for me. Untie my tongue, so that they may understand my words, and give me a helper from 
my family, my brother Aaron—augment my strength through him. Let him share my task so that 
we can glorify You much and remember you often: You are always watching over us.” 


In a fascinating correction to the un-prophet-like reluctance of Moses in Exodus, Moses 
in the Qur’an stops at nothing to obediently comply with God’s command and even appeals to 
God for ease, clarity, strength and familial support through Aaron. The differences between 
these two scenes produce two very different versions of Moses. Indeed, Moses’ hesitations, 
fears and excuses in Exodus are directly countered by Moses’ eagerness, courage and obedience 
in the Qur’an. The former Moses is full of doubt while the later Moses is full of devotion. A 
comparison is helpful in articulating this point. 


Bible Qur’an 

1) Moses hides his face, afraid to look (3:6). 1) Lay open my heart (v. 25). 

2) Who am I to go to Pharaoh? (3:11) 2) Make easy my task (v. 26). 

3) What if the Israelites as me you name? (3:13). 3) Untie my tongue (v. 27). 

4) What if they do not believe me? (4:1). 4) Give me an assistant (v. 29). 

5) Iam slow of speech and slow of tongue (4:10). 5) Strengthen my weakness (v. 31). 

6) Lord, send someone else! (4:13). 6) Make him [Aaron] share my task (v.32).” 


Kaltner speaks lucidly regarding the blatant differences in these texts. 


Moses [in the Qur’an] is not trying his best to elude Allah’s call, but doing all he 
can to ensure he will be able to carry it out. He accepts his task but also makes 
demands on the deity to help him realize his mission. His request to Allah to 
open his heart, make his task easy, untie his tongue, give him an assistant, 
strengthen his weakness and make Aaron share his task are not efforts to shirk his 
duty as Allah’s spokesperson but appeals for help in carrying out the demands of 
that office. In Exodus, Moses’ command to God is an explicit refusal to 


™ Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 580. For more insight into God’s relational character in Exodus 
refer also to Brueggemann, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 53-66. 
™ Kalner, Ishmael Instruct Isaac, 142-143. 
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cooperate with the divine plan, but in the Qur’an his commands are more like 
pleas which ask the deity to cooperate with him in bringing about the divine plan. 
In other words, rather than rebelling against God’s authority as his biblical 
counterpart does, Moses in the Qur’an acknowledges his complete dependence on 
the deity. ”° 


For Muslims, the qur’anic version sheds light upon and remedies the biblical corruption 
not only in regard to Moses but also on the part of God. Just as in the the account of Noah’s 
drunkenness, a defective view of the prophet aligns with a malfunctioned rendering of God and 
an authentic view of the prophet must align with an honest and true presentation of God. God 
and the prophets are tightly joined, and the Qur’an seeks to honor this conviction. Yet, what is it 
the Qur’an finds theologically inappropriate in the Exodus scene? 


A Compromising God? 


It is important to appreciate the notable difference concerning who introduces the topic of 
Aaron in these two accounts. In Exodus, God is angry and on God’s last burning limb with 
Moses’ noncompliance. Perhaps God did not know Moses was going to be such a struggle? As 
such, God brings up the possibility of Aaron as a complimentary sidekick so that Moses might 
comply. It at least appears that God is giving in to the troublesome and demanding behavior of 
Moses by compromising with the subject of Aaron. Though not in the text, Moses could have 
very well said, “Oh okay God! I'll guess I'll do it!” 


As seen in the previous account of Abraham arguing with God, the Qur’an must step in to 
correct what it perceives as an inept God-human relationship. For the Qur’an it may be more 
honest to see this encounter as a child to parent relationship, where a disobedient youngster cries 
until the parent yields to the child’s requests. For the Qur’an “protest and response” does not 
belong anywhere in the human interaction with God; rather there should only be submission and 
obedience to the divine will. Who is Moses to refuse what God wills? Is God so human-like that 
God will fold under persistent request? Obviously for the Qur’an, such an understanding of God 
is outright flawed and terribly untruthful. Contrasting Exodus, the Qur’an portrays Moses as the 
one who brings up the possibility of Aaron as his colleague and thus the picture of a yielding 
human-like God is omitted. God retains authority and control and it is up to God to grant or 
refuse Moses respectful request for companionship during his imminent encounter with Pharaoh. 
In 20:36 God grants Moses’ request and the two brothers are off to face Egypt’s leader. 


7 Tbid., 143. 
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God’s Hard Problem 


Moving further through this account, we witness clear theological deviations between the 
accounts of the struggle with Pharaoh in the Bible and the Qur’an.”” Perhaps most notable is the 
perplexing behavior of God in Exodus. Before Moses and Aaron appeal to Pharaoh, God speaks 
to Moses in 4:21-23. 


When you return to Egypt, see that you perform before Pharaoh all the wonders I 
have given you the power to do. But I will harden his heart so that he will not let 
the people go. Then say to Pharaoh, “This is what the Lord says: Israel is my first 
born son, and I told you, ‘Let my son go so he may worship me.’ 


In Exodus 5:1-2, after Moses and Aaron confront Pharaoh and express the Lord’s 
command, “Let my people go,” Pharaoh responds with a hard, divinely manipulated heart, “Who 
is the Lord, that I should obey him and let Israel go? I do not know the lord and I will not let 
Israel go.” God’s hardening of Pharaohs heart is a continual theme within the Exodus text. In 
fact, there are fourteen different times between Exodus 7-11 that the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart is mentioned. In eleven of these, God is directly responsible and in the remaining three we 
are told that Pharaoh hardened his own heart.”* However, it is important to understand these last 
three in light of Gods umbrella statement above, “I will harden his heart so he will not let my 
people go.” Though Pharaoh hardens his own heart, God still functions as the primary actor. 
This is an important theological point to keep in mind when reading the Exodus account. 


Several times through the Exodus text Pharaoh pleads with Moses and Aaron. After the 
plague of frogs in 8:1-15, he is willing to let the people of Israel go free. “Pray to the Lord to 
take the frogs away from me and my people, and I will let your people go...” After the plague of 
hail in 9:13-35 he states, “This time I have sinned...The Lord is in the right, and I and my people 
are in the wrong. Pray to the Lord, for we have had enough thunder and hail. I will let you go; 
you don’t have to stay any longer.” After the plague of locusts in 10:1-20, Pharaoh’s officials 
say to him, “Let the people go, so that they may worship their God. Do you not realize that 
Egypt is ruined?” Later Pharaoh summons Moses and Aaron and states, “I have sinned against 
the Lord your God and against you. Now forgive my sin once more and pray to the Lord your 
God to take this deadly plague away from me.” 


7 Tn the biblical text the narrative surrounds the 10 mighty plagues that God inflicts upon Egypt in order that 
Pharaoh might free the Israelites. These plagues are: water to blood (7:14-24), frogs (8:1-15), gnats (8:16-19), flies 
(8:20-3), death of livestock (9:1-7), boils (9:8-12), hail (9:13-35), locusts (10:1-20), darkness over Egypt (10:21-29), 
and the killing of every firstborn (11:1-10). In the Qur’an, there is no explicit mention or detailed explanation of 
any “plagues;” rather the plagues may be alluded to as “signs.” As God states in 20:56, “We showed Pharaoh all 
Our signs, but he denied them and refused [to change].” We will explore a possible reason for this later. 

*8 Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 156. 
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Clearly, Pharaoh wants to comply, yet after each plague subsides we are told, “But the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and he would not let he Israelites go.” Even when the Israelites 
escape through the miraculous waters in 14:15-31, God still hardens the Egyptians hearts and 
causes them to follow. “I will harden the hearts of the Egyptians so that they will go in after 
them. And I will gain glory through Pharaoh and all his army, through his chariots and his 
horsemen. The Egyptians will know that I am the Lord...” Of course, Pharaoh’s army did 
follow and as the text articulates, “Not one of them survived.” They were seen “lying dead on 
the shore.” 


Despite Pharaohs attempts to obey and let the Israelites go, the very thing God desires, 
God manipulates Pharaoh and the Egyptians like a master puppeteer. It appears Pharaoh’s 
freedom is transgressed and God causes him to refuse! What in the name of God is God doing? 
Why is God causing the very thing God doesn’t want? God’s heart-hardening actions are 
contradicting God’s very desire for freedom of God’s people. Further, are not manipulation and 
contradiction unfortunate realities that exist in the human experience? Can they possibly apply 
to God? According to the text, they can. Brueggemann speaks directly to this point when he 
states that there is evidence that God is a “conundrum of contradictions” as though God’s 
“interior life is so convoluted that at some points it lack consistency.” On God’s part, we 
observe “a powerful insistence, assertion, or decision that flies in the face of a previous 
insistence, assertion, or decision, without any acknowledgment of a reversal.” 


Clearly, the examples above are a perfect instance of God’s contradiction and 
inconsistency in this Exodus account. It is God, not Pharaoh who is responsible for inflicting the 
plagues, suffering and death upon the Egyptians. If Pharaoh could have, he would have 
prevented all such things. In fact, it seems he tried only to be divinely possessed into hard- 
heartedness. Speaking of hearts, does this God have one? This hard heart issue is certainly 
puzzling. To be sure, it affects our feelings towards Pharaoh and the Egyptians. Perhaps they 
need some well-deserved sympathy.*° 


In the qur’anic account, the difference is fascinating. Indeed, there is no mention of any 
heart hardening on the part of God. For the Qur’an such theology, as we have seen, can be 


™ Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 362. 

8° According to the biblical text a reason God continually hardens the hearts of the Egyptians is so that God will 
“gain glory.” God’s glory presumably comes through the mighty acts God performs. In 11:9, God states, “Pharaoh 
will refuse to listen to you—so that my wonders may be multiplied in Egypt and in 10:1-2 God states, “Go to 
Pharaoh, for I have hardened his heart and the hearts of his officials so that I may perform these miraculous signs of 
mine among them that you may tell your children and grandchildren how I dealt harshly with the Egyptians and how 
I performed my signs among them, and that you may know that I am the Lord.” Thus, even though God’s people 
would have been set free by Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who did acknowledged the Lord, God did not allow it for 
the sake of the lineage of his chosen people that they might know God is God. The unfortunate aspect in this 
reading is that both God’s people and the freedom-less Egyptians underwent unnecessary suffered all so God might 
be glorified by the elected future generations. This is a disturbing picture. As we will see, the Qur’an deals with 
these theological issues in a fascinating way. 
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confusing and incongruous, portraying God as an anthropomorphic “conundrum of 
contradictions.” In 20:47-49, after telling Pharaoh that they are his “Lord’s messengers” and that 
he is to “send the Children of Israel” with them and not to oppress them, Moses and Aaron state, 
“We have brought you a sign from your Lord. Peace be upon whoever follows the right 
guidance; it has been revealed to us that punishment falls on whoever rejects the truth and turns 
his back on it.” In line with the qur’anic correction that God is God not of some, but of all 
people, Moses and Aaron bring a sign from “your Lord,” that is, Pharaoh’s Lord also. 
Contrasting Exodus, where God is absolutely dead set against the Egyptians, on behalf of “my 
people the Israelites,” God in the qur’anic account shows no partiality and certainly doesn’t play 
favorites on behalf of a “firstborn” people.*! For the Qur’an this depiction of God is certainly 
false and disturbingly human-like. 


Contrasting Exodus again, in an unrestricted and softer-hearted manner, Pharaoh asks, 
“Moses, who is this Lord of yours?” Unlike the divinely tethered Pharaoh of Exodus, Pharaoh in 
the Qur’an is presented as totally free and curious, perhaps even interested in who “his Lord” 
actually is. To Pharaoh’s theological inquiry, Moses and the Qur’an respond in 20:49-55. 


Our Lord is He who gave everything its form, then gave it guidance...It was He 
who spread out the earth for you and traces routes in it. He sent down water from 
the sky. With that water We bring forth every kind of plant, so eat, and graze 
your cattle. There are truly signs in all this for people of understanding. From the 
earth We created you, into it We shall return you, and from it We shall raise you a 
second time. 


This response, offers Pharaoh a choice, indeed, a choice the Qur’an offers all people. Pharaoh is 
given an opportunity, not explicitly given to Pharaoh in Exodus: to freely accept, believe and 
obey or to reject, refuse and disobey “his Lord.” As is the case in the Qur’an, God is “All 
Merciful, All Forgiving” and will accept Pharaoh and the Egyptians if they change their ways 
and stop oppressing the “Children of Israel.” 


5! Perhaps this is why the “plagues” in Exodus are more vaguely “signs” in the Qur’an. After all, the biblical 
plagues certainly serve to draw a thick line of demarcation between God’s enemies, the Egyptians and God’s chosen 
people, the Israelites. Furthermore, this could also give insight into why the qur’anic account lacks any explicit 
notion of a “Promise Land” for one people. The Qur’an also has no mention of a “Passover” linked to the killing of 
Egyptian firstborns and protection of Israelites. Passover is clearly an Israel-only celebration. As God states in 
Exodus 12:14-24, “This day [Passover] you are to commemorate; for the generations to come you shall celebrate it 
as a festival to the Lord—a lasting ordinance...And when your children ask you, ‘What does this ceremony mean to 
you?’ then tell them, It is the Passover sacrifice to the Lord, who passed over the houses of the Israelites in Egypt 
and spared our homes when he struck down the Egyptians.” In addition to the divine partiality expressed through 
the Passover, it also centers around sacrifice. As mentioned in the Noah account, animal sacrifices are nearly if not 
completely absent from the Qur’an. And, as articulated in the account of Abraham and his “messengers,” God does 
not eat! It appears the Qur’ans logic here is clear. For more on this topic see Kaltner, Ishmael Instructs Isaac, 167- 
169. 
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As the qur’anic account continues, we learn in 20:56-73, that regardless of the “signs” 
that Moses performed, Pharaoh “denied” and “refused” to change. It is important to remember 
that contrary to Exodus, this is Pharaoh’s free choice. Moses’ essential message is the same as 
all prophets, “Pharaoh, turn to your true Lord and obey.’® After refusing, and outwardly 
offended by Moses’ “sorcery,” Pharaoh challenges Moses to a battle of wizardry.* “We will 
confront you with sorcery to match your own: make an appointment between us...” After 
gathering his resources Pharaoh returns to Moses and Moses warns, “Beware, do not invent lies 
against God or He will destroy you with His punishment. Whoever invents lies will fail.” 
Apparently the lies to which Pharaoh has submitted is that God’s “signs” can be matched. 


After gathering his “sorcerers” and questioning Moses as to who shall act first, Moses 
states “You throw.” When the sorcerers threw their “staffs” and “ropes” they appeared to be 
moving (presumably like snakes). Alarmed, Moses is strengthened by the Lord and then 
commanded to “throw down what is in your right hand: it will swallow up what they have 
produced.” As we read, “So it was” and when the sorcerers saw this, they “threw themselves 
down in submission” proclaiming, “We believe...in the Lord of Aaron and Moses.’ 


To this, a self-hardened Pharaoh states, “How dare you believe in him before I have 
given you permission? Pharaoh then expresses that his sorcerers must have been taught this 
“witchcraft” by Moses. Puffed up with his own authority, Pharaoh states, “I shall certainly cut 
off your alternate hands and feet then crucify you on the trunks of palm trees. You will know for 
certain which of us has the fiercer and more lasting punishment.” However, his ex-sorcerers 
who have now believed in the Lord respond, “We shall never prefer you to the clear sign that has 
come to us, nor to Him who created us. So decide whatever you will: you can only decide 
matters of this present life—we believe in our Lord [hoping] He may forgive us our sins and the 
sorcery that you forced us to practice—God is better and more lasting.” This passage highlights 
God’s universal character; God is also the God of the sorcerers. 


82 An alternate rendering of this scene is in Surah 26:23-30. “Pharaoh asked, ‘What is this “Lord of the Worlds”?’ 
Moses replied, ‘He is the Lord of the heavens and earth and everything between them. If you would only have 
faith!’ Pharaoh said to those present, ‘Do you hear what he says?’ Moses said, ‘He is your Lord and the Lord of your 
forefathers.’ Pharaoh said, ‘This messenger who has been sent to you is truly possessed.’ Moses continued, ‘Lord of 
the East and West and everything between them. If you would only use your reason!’ But Pharaoh said [to him], ‘If 
you take any god other than me, I will throw you into prison...” In this version it seems Pharaoh’s rejection of 
Moses is not necessarily regarding the “signs” that were performed but rather his claim that there is another “god” 
other than Pharaoh. 

83 See also Surah 26:31-51. 

84 The biblical account of this scene is in Exodus is 7:8-13. In this account it seems Pharaoh’s magicians hang 
around longer and even match miracles with Moses. As 7:22 sates, “But the Egyptian magicians did the same things 
by their secret arts...” Likely stressing that God’s “signs” are no match for human “sorcery,” Moses’ miracle in the 
Qur’an is a “one hit wonder” that demands immediate submission. Also, the submission and declaration of faith 
serves to highlight again the universal character of God in the Qur’an. God is also the God of the Egyptian 
“sorcerers” who have now turned to believe. In Exodus, it is not until after the terrible plague of gnats that the 
magicians say to Pharaoh, “This is the finger of God.” See 8:19. 
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The conclusion of the dramatic qur’anic scene is in 20:77-79; however, the material in 
26:52-68 is more detailed and articulate. God reveals to Moses that He must “Go out at night” 
with “my servants,” the Children of Israel, “for you will be pursued.” And, when Moses strikes 
the sea with his staff, the sea parts, “each side like a mighty mountain” and Pharaoh and his 
“large army” are destroyed. As the Qur’an finishes the tale, “We saved Moses and all his 
companions, and drowned the rest.’’*° 


For Muslims, the qur’anic account of Moses has corrected what it understands as the 
deceitful theological corruptions of Exodus. By retelling several key aspects of the biblical 
account, the Qur’an has remedied false associations with God that readily characterize the human 
condition. For the Qur’an, God remains the un-human-like, un-contradicting, all-knowing and 
universal God that calls all humanity in their freedom to choose the “straight path.” 


-Jesus- 


Within the divergent traditions of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, the person and place 
of Jesus holds noticeably different positions. If we had a scale present for each of these 
“Abrahamic faiths” on which we could place Jesus, we would find that his weight would vary 
greatly. For most Jews, the scale would be relatively light. Jesus was a charismatic teacher and 
healer, typical of many wonder-working preachers who were active in his time and whose 
records are described in rabbinic literature, Josephus and elsewhere.*° 


For the vast majority of Christians, the scale would drop all the way to the ground as 
Jesus is undeniably heavy. For them, he is Jmmanuel, indeed “God with us” (Matthew 1:23), the 
incarnation of God, in whom the “fullness of the Deity lives” (Colossians 2:9) and the Messiah, 
God’s sole and supremely anointed one who is the “Son of the living God” (Matt. 16:16). For 
them, he was prophesied in the Old Testament as God’s suffering servant and savior, the one 
who was “pierced for our transgressions” and “crushed for our iniquities” (Isaiah 53:5) and 
“poured out his life unto death” in order to bear the “sin of many” (Isaiah 53:12). 


For the Muslim scale, Jesus would fair quite heavier than the Jewish scale and 
significantly lighter than the Christian scale. The great majority of Muslims see Jesus as a truly 
great prophet and messenger of God, who like all other prophets, proclaimed the message of the 


85 Whereas in the biblical account the “army of Pharaoh” was wiped out, there is no explicit mention of Pharaoh 
being killed. In this qur’anic scene it seems Pharaoh does meet his end as the text states that “Pharaoh and his 
people pursued them” and were “drowned.” In Surah 10:90-92 we read an alternate account where Pharaoh, 
seconds from drowning, reverses his self-divinized proclamation in 20:29 stating, “I believe there is no God except 
the one the Children of Israel believe in. I submit to Him.” However, the Qur’an responds, “Now? When you had 
always been a rebel, and a troublemaker! Today We shall save only your corpse as a sign to all posterity.” 

86 Eliezer Segal, Introducing Judaism (New York: Routledge, 2009), 36. For more on Jesus and Christianity’s 
emergence from Jewish culture see, John Efron, et al. The Jews: A History (Upper Saddle River: Pearson Education, 
2009), 82-85. 
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oneness of God and the human necessity of devotion and obedience. However, contrasting, 
other prophets, he worked signs, wonders and miracles by God’s leave and prophesied the 
coming of the next great prophet, Muhammad, who is the final bearer of God’s last definitive 
revelation, the Qur’an.*’ 


It is fascinating to observe the contrasting pictures of Jesus portrayed in the Bible and the 
Qur’an. What is found is thoroughly consistent with the qur’anic intent to amend 
anthropomorphic corruptions that have been espoused by the “People of the Book.” It certainly 
can be said that the Christian conviction of the divinity and heavenly sonship of Jesus is the 
ultimate form of anthropomorphism and thus, wholly unacceptable and perilously idolatrous for 
the Qur’an. As we will see, the Qur’an rejects the belief that Jesus is the divine “Son of God,” 
that redemption of sin came through his death and resurrection, and that he was begotten as the 
second person of the trinity. 


Son of God or Son of Mary? 


In the gospels of the New Testament, the identification of Jesus as the “Son of God” is 
ubiquitous. For example, in the opening of Mark’s Gospel, the author writes, “The beginning of 
the gospel about Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” Later, in Mark 1:11, during Jesus’ baptism, God 
speaks from heaven, “You are my Son, whom I love; with you I am well pleased.” God speaks 
again in Mark 9:7 to Peter, James and John from a cloud, “This is my Son, whom I love. Listen 
to him!” In Matthew’s Gospel in 14:33, Jesus walks on water and we are told that those in the 
boat “worshiped him, saying, “Truly you are the Son of God.” And, in 27:54 after the 
“earthquake and all that had happened” the centurion and those with him who were guarding the 
crucified Jesus, fearfully proclaim, “Surely he was the Son of God!” In Luke 1:35 the angel tells 
Mary that the one with whom she is pregnant will be called the “Son of God” and in 4:41 when 
Jesus casts out demons they assert, “You are the Son of God!” In John’s Gospel the author 
writes in 20:31, “But these [his accounts of Jesus] are written that you may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that by believing you may have life in his name.” 


According to the gospels this conviction of divine sonship is also self-proclaimed by 
Jesus himself. In Mark 14:61, the high priest questions Jesus saying, “Are you the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed One?” Jesus answers boldly, “I am...And you will see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of the Mighty One and coming on the clouds of heaven.’’** To this blasphemous 
response the high priest tears his clothing in anger. In Matthew 11:27, Jesus audaciously asserts, 


87 See Surah 61:1 

88 Some Christians have said Jesus’ acknowledgement as the “Son of the Blessed one” and the “Son of Man” is his 
testament to his fully divine and fully human natures of which church history has proclaimed. It should be stated 
that throughout the longevity of the Christian tradition the humanity of Jesus has always been emphasized and seen 
as extremely important. Ironically, many traditional Christians emphasize Jesus’ divinity so much so that it seems 
he is anything but human. 
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“All things have been committed to me by my Father. No one knows the Son except the Father, 
and no one knows the Father except the Son and those whom the Son chooses to reveal him.” In 
Luke 22:70, the chief priests and teachers of the law ask Jesus, “Are you the Son of God?” and 
Jesus concurs, “You are right in saying I am” and in John 11:4, responding to the news of 
Lazarus’ failing health, Jesus states, “This sickness will not end in death. No, it is for God’s 
glory so that God’s Son may be glorified through it.” These are just a few examples of self- 
statements attributed to Jesus. 


Throughout the accounts of Paul in Acts and in his own letters we also see Jesus 
identified as the Son of God. For example, in Acts 9:20, after Paul’s conversion on the 
Damascus road, we read, “At once he began to preach in the synagogues that Jesus is the Son of 
God.” In Paul’s letter to the Romans in 1:1-4, he states, 


“Paul a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle and set apart for the gospel 
of God—the gospel he promised beforehand through his prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures regarding his Son, who as to his human nature was a descendent of 
David, and who through the Spirit of holiness was declared with power to be the 
Son of God by his resurrection from the dead...” 


Also, later in 8:31-32, he asserts, “...If God is for us, who can be against us? He who did not 
spare his own Son, but gave him up for us all—how will he not also, along with him, graciously 
give us all things?” 


Turning to the Qur’an, we remember the strong conviction that the former scriptures of 
the People of the Book have been corrupted. It is no wonder then that we find numerous verses 
that seek to correct the crooked and anthropomorphic Christian view that Jesus is God’s Son. In 
Muslim tradition there is a frequent emphasis that Jesus is the “son of Mary.” To be sure, such 
repetition seeks to repair what the Qur’an stresses as a damaging and dangerous belief that God 
has a son. This designation seeks to highlight Jesus’ humanity and darken any idea about his 
son-ship with the divine. Surah 19:34-38 centers in on this tension between the Jesus of the 
Qur’an as the “son of Mary” and the Jesus of the New Testament as the “Son of God.” 


Such was Jesus, son of Mary. This is a statement of Truth about which they are in 
doubt: it would not befit God to have a child. He is far above that: when He 
decrees something, He says only, ‘Be,’ and it is. “God is my Lord and your Lord, 
so serve Him: that is the straight path.’ But factions have differed among 
themselves. What suffering will come to those who obscure the truth when a 
dreadful Day arrives! 


Obviously, “they,” that is the People of the Book, are in doubt about whether Jesus is the 
son of Mary or the Son of God. Clearly, for the Qur’an Jesus as the son of Mary is the 
“statement of Truth.” To be sure, saying that God has a son is associating God once again with 
the trivialities of human life, things of which God, as the Qur’an proclaims, is “far above,” and 
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utterly transcendent. In addition to God’s complete otherness this verse also highlights again 
God’s omnipotent ability in simply saying “Be!” For the Qur’an, those who “obscure the truth” 
and say that Jesus is “God’s Son” run the risk of grim suffering. 


Another qur’anic verse that speaks strongly in this regard is Surah 5:15-17. It speaks to 
the central purpose of God’s qur’anic revelation to Muhammad. 


People of the book, Our Messenger has come to make clear to you much of what 
you have kept hidden of the Scripture, and to overlook much you have done. A 
light has now come to you from God and a Scripture making things clear, with 
which God guides to the ways of peace those who follow what pleases him, 
bringing them from darkness out into light, by His will, and guiding them to a 
straight path. Those who say, ‘God is the Messiah, the son of Mary,’ are defying 
the truth. Say, ‘If it had been God’s will, could anyone have prevented Him from 
destroying the Messiah, son of Mary, together with his mother and everyone else 
on earth? Control of the heavens and earth and all that is between them belongs 
to God: He creates whatever He will. God has power over everything.’ 


This verse speaks of Muhammad, “Our Messenger,” who came to reveal what the People of the 
Book have kept hidden and make clear their corruption by the luminous advent of God’s 
“Scripture,” the Qur’an, which is a guide to the straight path of peace. Those Christians who say 
God is Jesus, “the son of Mary” are idolatrous and far from the truth. The Qur’an then bursts 
into an omnipotent frenzy emphasizing God’s ability to destroy Jesus and Mary if God wished. 
After all, God’s relationship to Jesus is that of the Creator to a creature and God controls 
everything with supremacy. 


Crucifixion or Cacodoxy? 


For normative Christianity, the death and resurrection of Jesus are of the utmost 
consequence and set the salvific and redemptive foundation for the burgeoning faith. There are 
many examples throughout the New Testament that speak of the death and resurrection of Jesus 
with profound significance. So essential is this foundation that a major theme of Paul’s letters 
and theology is “Christ crucified.” In First Corinthians 2:2, He writes, “For I resolved to know 
nothing while I was with you except Jesus Christ and him crucified.” And, later in 15:3-4, Paul 
sums up his gospel with verses that were no doubt influential for later Christian creeds. 


Now brothers I want to remind you of the gospel I preached to you, which you 
received and on which you have taken your stand. By this gospel you are saved, 
if you hold firmly to the word I preached to you. Otherwise, you have believed in 
vain. For what I received I passed on to you as of first importance: that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, that he was buried, that he was raised 
on the third day according to the Scriptures... 
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For Christians it is imperative that Jesus actually did suffer and die. For them, this is why he 
came, that he might, as Mark 10:45 states, “give his life as a ransom for many” and rise again 
three days later. Indeed, for traditional Christianity, salvation and redemption from sin is seen in 
the combination of the blood on the cross and the vacant cloths in the empty tomb. 


The vast majority of Muslims hold a strong, qur’anic based rejection of Jesus’ crucifixion 
and death and thus, his resurrection and any idea of his sacrificial redemption. The Qur’an again 
seeks to correct another New Testament error. In several places in the Qur’an we are brought 
face-to-face with this controversial proclamation. Perhaps the most lucid is Surah 4:157-158, 


...they [the People of the Book] did not kill him, nor did they crucify him, though 
it was made to appear like that to them; those that disagree about him are full of 
doubt, with no knowledge to follow, only supposition: they certainly did not kill 
him—God raised him up to Himself. God is almighty and wise.”*? 


For Muslims, Jesus is currently with God and has yet to die. Jesus will come again at the 
initiation of the eschaton as a sign of impending judgment, die on earth, and then be raised in the 
general resurrection to face the divine verdict with the rest of humanity. 


While this qur’anic remedial stance doesn’t revolve around any _ explicit 
anthropomorphism, it does seem to serve an important theological function. It has frequently 
been said throughout Muslim tradition that the shamefully violent and grotesque death that is 
crucifixion is no way for a prophet of God to be treated. Indeed, as Muslim Scholar M. Ali 
Merad states, “Islam refuses to accept this tragic image of the Passion. Not simply because it has 
no place for the dogmas of the Redemption, but because the Passion would imply in its eyes that 
God had failed. Islam rejects the idea of the death of Christ.”°° As witnessed in the qur’anic 
omissions of Noah’s drunken nudity and Abraham’s inappropriate stance against God’s decree to 
destroy Sodom and Gomorra, the Qur’ans rejects Jesus’ death perhaps to protect God from any 
failing notion in letting the great prophet be disgraced and suffer in such a tragic and seemingly 
fatal way. To be sure, “failure” is all too human. 


For Muslims, the Christian emphasis of Christ’s death doesn’t portray God in an 
acceptable manner. In this light, Surah 3:54-55 emphasizes God’s wisdom in relation Jesus’ 
supposed death, “The disbelievers schemed but God also schemed; God is the Best of all 
Schemers. God said, “Jesus, I will take you back and raise you up to Me: I will purify you of the 
disbelievers.” The imaginary scheming that the “disbelievers” (the Jews) did was their attempt 


8° The qur’anic notion that Jesus only “appeared” to die may have been influenced by the early Christian Docetic 
heresy that espoused very similar interpretations of Jesus’ death. For more on this see Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 
158-162. 

°° M. Ali Merad, “Christ According to the Qur’an,” Encounter, 69 (1980):15 in Colin Chapman, Cross and 
Crescent: Responding to the Challenge of Islam (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 248. For more on 
the question of Jesus’ death and second coming in the Qur’an, see Esack, The Qur’an, 154-156. 
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to end Jesus’ prophetic significance on the cross. Yet, God is “Almighty and Wise,” indeed the 
“Best of all Schemers.’’®! In response to the Jewish scheme to kill Jesus, God also schemed and 
rescued his prophet making it “appear” as though Jesus was crucified. 


Yet, how did God make it “appear” that Jesus died and thus fool the disbelievers? In 
regard to this question the words of Sayyid Abul A’la Mawdudi reflect a traditionally dominant 
Muslim position that the Qur’an “categorically states that Jesus was raised on high before he 
could be crucified, and that the belief of both Jews and Christians that Jesus died on the cross is 
based on a misconception...The person the Jews subsequently crucified was someone else, who 
for one reason or another, was mistaken for the person of Jesus.” Fascinatingly, the traditional 
conviction among many Muslim interpreters is that this “someone else” who was crucified 
instead of Jesus was Judas.*? While this is certainly not explicit in the Qur’an, it would no doubt 
fit the qur’anic vision of God as the “Best of all Schemers” to not only fool the Jews by secretly 
taking Jesus away, but also put the betrayer in Jesus’ lethal position in order that justice might be 
served. For Muslims, this is indeed a divinely “executed” plan. 


Trinity or Travesty? 


By the time of Muhammad and the qur’anic revelations of the seventh century, churches 
were continually working hard to articulate and defend the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. 
Undoubtedly the puzzling Trinitarian teaching circulated throughout the interreligious Arabian 
world. To be sure, it had been centuries since the foundational ecumenical councils of Nicaea in 
325 and Constantinople in 381 which solidified Trinitarian orthodoxy and laid down the stepping 
stones upon which subsequent Christian tradition would boldly tread. The result of these 
formative councils was the Nicene Creed which became the universal statement of faith for 
Christendom and still remains so for many Christians today.“ The following is a literal 
translation of the Greek text that was finalized at Constantinople in 381. It is written in both the 
plural (We) and the singular (I) confessional forms. 


We believe (I believe) in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only begotten Son of God, and born of the Father before all ages. (God of God) 
light of light, true God of true God. Begotten not made, consubstantial to the 
Father, by whom all things were made. Who for us men and for our salvation 


°! Some other translations used are “Best of all planners” and “Best of all contrivers.” 

°2 Sayyid Mawdudi, Towards Understanding the Qur’an, vol. 2, trans. and ed. Zafar Ishaw Ansari (Leicester, UK: 
Islamic Foundation, 1988), 2:107 in Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 160. 

°3 Lodahl, Claiming Abraham, 158. For an interesting look at the development of this interpretation and other 
substitutionist solutions see Mahmoud Ayoub and Irfan A. Omar, A Muslim View of Christianity: Essays on 
Dialogue (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2007), 159-166. 

4 Roger E. Olson, The Story of Christian Theology: Twenty Centuries of Tradition and Reform (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1999), 139. 
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came down from heaven. And was incarnate of the Holy Ghost and of the Virgin 
Mary and was made man; was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate, suffered 
and was buried; and the third day rose again according to the Scriptures. And 
ascended into heaven, sits at the right hand of the Father, and shall come again 
with glory to judge the living and the dead, of whose Kingdom there shall be no 
end. And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who proceeds from the 
Father (and the Son), who together with the Father and the Son is to be adored 
and glorified, who spoke by the Prophets. And one holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church. We confess (I confess) one baptism for the remission of sins. And we 
look for (I look for) the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to come. 
Amen.*> 


Given the current study, it most definitely goes without saying that the Qur’an forcefully 
rejects this as a profane doctrinal statement and strongly seeks to correct Christian convictions 
away from the anthropomorphic shirk which was fiercely present in Arabia before, during, and 
after the Qur’an was revealed. Abdullah Yusuf Ali’s alternate translation of Surah 19:88-92 
explicitly rebuts the central claim of the Nicene Creed, “They say: ‘God Most Gracious has 
begotten a son!” Indeed you have put forth a thing most monstrous! At it the skies are ready to 
burst, the earth to split asunder, and the mountains to fall down in utter ruin. That they should 
invoke a son for God Most Gracious. For it is not consonant with the majesty of God Most 
Gracious that He should beget a son.”’** Indeed, for seventh century developing Islam, speaking 
of Jesus as “begotten” and God as a Trinity was only replicating the idolatry of neighboring 
pagans.” 


Uncompromising for the Qur’an is the concept of tawhid, or the complete unity of God’s 
being and nature. Returning to the qur’anic translation of M.A.S Abdel Haleem, Surah 112:1-4 
underscores this conviction. “Say, ‘He is God the One, God the eternal. He begot no one nor 
was He begotten. No one is comparable to Him.” There are many qur’anic verses that proclaim 
God’s oneness in the face of the seemingly tritheistic idolatry of Christians.** Surah 4:171-172 is 
an excellent example. 


People of the Book, do not go to excess in your religion, and do not say anything 
about God except the truth: the Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, was nothing more 
than a messenger of God, His word, directed to Mary, a spirit from Him. So 


°5 Joseph Wilhelm, “The Nicene Creed,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 11, New York: Robert Appleton 
Company, 1911, http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/11049a.htm (accessed July, 2012). 

° Abdullah Yusuf Ali, The Qur’an (New York: Tahrike Tarsile Qur’an, 2008). Instead of “begotten” and “beget” 
M.A.S Abdel Haleem’s translation uses “offspring.” 

°7 Tt should be noted that the Qur’an does speak of a “holy spirit.” The majority of Islamic tradition has tended to 
interpret this designation as a reference to the angel Gabriel. 

°8 The Qur’an, it seems, understands the Trinity as tritheism, that is, as three separate Gods. Of course this is not the 
Nicene understanding and would be considered by all Christians to be heretical. Along with Jews and Muslims, 
Christians too affirm the complete oneness of God yet it is a oneness distinguished in three persons, a communal 
unity. See the Nicene Creed above. 
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believe in God and His messengers and do not speak of a “Trinity”—stop this, 
that is better for you—God is only one God, He is far above having a son, 
everything in the heavens and earth belongs to Him and He is the best one to trust. 


These verses declare the Trinity to be false, a result of religious “excess.” For the 
Qur’an, God must not be associated with anything and certainly not a human being. Jesus is not 
divine in any way, shape, or form. Indeed, according to these verses, viewing Jesus as anything 
more than purely human oversteps the bounds of religion and must be corrected. In this passage 
we again see the emphasis of Jesus as the “son of Mary” not the Son of God, which is 
idolatrously anthropomorphic and can carry hazardous consequences. Surah 5:72-77 reflects this 
harsh qur’anic conviction. 


Those who say, ‘God is the Messiah, son of Mary,’ have defied God. The 
Messiah himself said, ‘Children of Israel, worship God, my Lord and your Lord.’ 
If anyone associates others with God, God will forbid him from the Garden, and 
Hell will be his home. No one will help such evildoers. Those people who say 
that God is the third of three are defying the truth: there is only One God. If they 
persist in what they are saying, a painful punishment will afflict those of them 
who persist. Why do they not turn to God and ask His forgiveness, when God is 
most forgiving, most merciful? The Messiah, son of Mary, was only a messenger; 
other messengers had come and gone before him; his mother was a virtuous 
woman; both ate food like other mortals. See how clear We make these signs for 
them; see how deluded they are. Say, ‘How can you worship something other 
than God, that has no power to do you harm or good? God alone is All Hearing 
and All Knowing.’ Say, ‘People of the Book, do not overstep the bounds of truth 
in your religion and do not follow the whims of those who went astray before 
you—they led others astray and themselves continue to stray from the even path.’ 


Interestingly, this passage quotes Jesus essentially telling the people of Israel to worship the God 
that he worships, not to worship him. Anyone who does worship him and revere him as divine 
and apart of the “three,” have overstepped the “bounds of truth” and are in grave danger of 
divine punishment. The Qur’an even foreshadows God’s questioning of Jesus on the “Day of 
Judgment” and Jesus’ appropriate human response in Surah 5:116-118. 


When God says, “Jesus, son of Mary, did you say to people, ‘Take me and my 
mother as two gods alongside God?” he will say, “May You be exalted! I would 
never say what I had no right to say—if I had said such a thing You would have 
known it: You know all that is within me, though I do not know what is within 
you, You alone have full knowledge of things unseen—I told them only what You 
commanded me to: ‘Worship God, my Lord and your Lord.’ I was a witness over 
them during my time among them... You are witness to all things and if You 
punish them, they are Your servants; if You forgive them, You are the Almighty, 
the Wise.” 


This is an amazing passage that runs directly counter to any Trinitarian conception. 
Aimed at the People of the Book, specifically Christians, the passage seeks to give remedial 
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clarity to the idea that God is anything but an absolute unity. It is fascinating to note that 
according to this passage, it seems the Qur’an may have understood the doctrine of the Trinity to 
include the divinity of Mary. To be sure, an understanding of the Trinity in this regard would be 
twice as idolatrous. Not only is the human Jesus divine, but his equally human mother as well? 
For the Qur’an, this elevation of human beings to the position of God is profoundly idolatrous. 
It’s no wonder Jesus responds as he does in the negative, acknowledging his own limited human 
knowledge and highlighting God’s absolute knowledge and control through an all-encompassing 
omniscience, omnipresence, and omnipotence. 


For Muslims, the Qur’an is God’s curative guide for the wayward anthropomorphic 
theology that characterizes the scriptures of the People of the Book. Indeed, the relationship 
between the Qur’an and the Bible might be related to that of a teacher correcting the trespasses 
of students. To be sure, a good teacher never desires for students to remain in error. In this same 
way, the Qur’an is God’s final lecture to humanity and seeks specifically to capture the attention 
of Jews and Christians by offering corrections to their corruptions and drawing their attention 
back to the former state of their revelations that came in the Torah and the Gospel. For the 
Qur’an, these revelations where once pure and Jews and Christians are called to return to this 
state of purity, a state that is free from false theological associations. Jews and Christians, along 
with all humanity, are to heed God’s remedial revelation and uphold once again the analogous 
proclamation of the Torah, the Gospel and the Qur’an. For Muslims this is a uniform theological 
proclamation that is vividly articulated by Muhammad Asad’s translation of Surah 6:100-103. 


...Limitless is He in His glory, and sublimely exalted above anything that 
people may devise by way of definition: the originator of the heavens and the 
earth! Such is God, your Sustainer: there is no deity save Him, the creator of 
everything: worship, then, Him alone—for it is He who has everything in his care. 
No human vision can encompass Him, whereas He encompasses all human 
vision, for He alone is unfathomable, all aware. 
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